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THE FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


profound sentiment of sorrow and commiseration 

which was aroused by the sudden death of the Duke 
of CLARENCE has continued to be displayed until after his 
funeral in a manner befitting the national dignity. The 
adequate and moving words in which the Prince and 
Princess or Wes have expressed “the sense of their deep 
““ gratitude for the universal feeling of sympathy mani- 
“* fested towards them” may fitly close a week of national 
mourning. Much of the seemly quiet, and the appropriate 
absence of what could by any possibility be misrepresented 
.as display, has been due to that instinctive sense of what is 
fitting shown by the Prince and Princess or WALEs 
themselves. The request that the body of the Duke might 


be carried through London was, if not altogether proper to | large 


‘be made, still not unworthy of the loyalty of the City. 
Beyond all question it was a very proper request to be 
declined. As the Duke has been buried in the burial-place 
of his family at Windsor, there would have been a certain 
appearance ‘of straining after effect in an unn 

funeral pr@gession through London, which would have been 
tacle presented by 
‘London on Wednesday afternoon needed no aid from dis- 
play to make it impressive. The suspension of the usual 
bustle and activity of life, the almost total absence of bright 
colours, the subdued air and manner of all who were seen 
in the streets, combined to produce a sense of restraint and 
of unaffected gravity which is the most decent manifestation 
of national feeling on such an occasion. Behind the sober 


3) mourning of London we knew that there was an identical 


| 


‘feeling, not only in this country, but wherever Englishmen 
are found beyond the seas, either as colonists, as rulers of a 
great dependency, or as residents among foreign peoples. 
Nor was our own race alone in this mood of emotion. It 
was shared by the many peoples, from the Red Men of 
‘Canada to the varied population of India, who know that, 
if force has brought them under English rule, of which the 
QUEEN is the supreme representative, they owe their preser- 
vation from destruction, or from anarchy, to that English 
_justice which works in the name of the Queen. We may 
also be permitted to believe that the share taken by foreign 
rulers and their representatives in the funeral ceremony 
has not been a matter of form, even in those cases in which 
there is no bond of kindred between them and the ruling 
House of this country. Sympathy has been too widely ex- 
pressed, and in too many quarters which are not bound by 
considerations of etiquette, to permit of any such suspicion. 
The last ten days have, we may say without exaggeration, 
taught us two things on which it is pleasant and even 
strengthening to reflect. They have proved that the senti- 
ment of loyalty to the Monarchy to which we must look as our 
against revolutionary changes and the anarchy 
which is their unfailing result, is still very deeply rooted 
in the hearts of Her Maggsty’s subjects. It has also given 
us good reason to believe that the hostility of word, and 
even deed, occasionally displayed by foreign nations towards 
us is not so profound as the angry language used by public 
writers, and the occasional unmannerly acts of politicians 
would seem to show. Without overrating the importance 


4 of either of these considerations, they may yet be taken to 


@ prove that this State still enjoys the support of great 


elements of stability and of peace, which can only be 
frittered away by our own mismanagement or toleration of 
factious selfishness. These are not in themselves compen- 
sations for the melancholy event which has given us occa- 
sion to note them ; but at least they have saved us from 
anger or feelings of disgust which would be shocking beside 
the early grave of the Duke of CLarence. 


CHRONICLE. 


HE rs at the end of last week were 
Tipe still 1 lied with news, comments, and 
a suggestions of all sorts in reference to the 
lamented death of the Duke of CLARENCE, and with fresh 
instalments of foreign remarks. Among these latter, those 
of the French papers must be singled out for a special 
acknowledgment of thg graceful concord, hardly broken 
by any dissonant note of importance, that marked their 
utterances. Public mourning was ordered by the Earu 
Marsnan for three weeks from yesterday week, and 
Court mourning for six by the Lorp CHAMBERLAIN, 
while the Bishop of Lonpon took the lead in putting forth 
special Collects for the service of the Church. On Monday 
spaces were occupied by abstracts of sermons and the 
like ; while fresh despatches from the more distant colonies, 
and from foreign parts generally, attested a universality of 
sympathy surpassing anything that we can personally re- 
collect. It was announced (and the decision met with general 
approval) that there would be no formal escort of the 
funeral through the streets of London, in order to prevent 
the unnecessary exposure of the troops who would have to 
keep the ground. Long lists of cancelled engagements of 
all kinds were published daily, and supplemented on 
Wednesday by the full programme of the funeral. The 
ceremony itself passed off on Wednesday without a hitch 
in the ments, which included transport half over 
England, and with celebrations of all kinds in all parts of 
the country, marked alike by decent pomp and by heartfelt 
sympathy. At the discharge of the funeral guns on the 
Horse Guards Parade, for instance, the grief of those pre- 
sent made itself evident in the most unmistakable fashion. 
Shops in the principal London streets were either wholly 
closed or had their shutters up, the Stock Exchange and 
other business centres were shut, and actual mourning was 
worn by a much larger proportion of persons in the streets 
than on any former occasion within recent memory. As 
before, the participation of the Continent in this mourning 
was remarkably general. At Vienna the Emperor of 
Austria paid the very unusual compliment of attending 
in person the service in the chapel of the British Embassy, 
od though we do not think that any other sovereign 
did this, all were represented at similar functions by 
persons of distinction ; and at Berlin the Empress, the 
Empress Frepericx, and a large part of the Imperial family 
appeared in person. ‘The whole was fitly closed by a very 
graceful letter returning the thanks of the Prince and 
Prixcess oF WaeEs for the sympathy shown to them, 
which was published on Thursday morning. 
Mr. Jounston’s official despatches published 
e 1m this day week confirm the view that we 
took of the mishap on Lake Nyassa—to wit, 
that it was in no sense a military reverse.——The Russian 
Pamir claims were unofficially formulated, and consisted— 
as indeed every one acquainted with the facts knew— 
in the old, old juggle about the different branches of the 
Oxus. There should be no paltering about this, and 
nothing less than the maintenance of neutrality between 
the northern and southern branches, or the drawing of a 
line midway, with full possession for the two Powers north 
and south of it respectively, should be listened to.——On 
Saturday at about daybreak the Khedive Appas, whose 
steamer had been delayed, made his entry, escorted by the 
English fleet, into the harbour of Alexandria, and journeying 
thence to Cairo, was received, not merely with all due pomp, 
but with great heartiness on the part of the population. —— 
Orders have been given in India for the raising of a regi- 
ment of native infantry a thousand strong, principally 
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Punjabees and Pathans, for service at Hongkong.——It is 
unlucky that the fiscal misunderstanding between Goa and 
British India will strike a blow at Portuguese trade at the 
moment when the home finances of Portugal are in such 
disorder; but it does not seem to be the fault of the 
Indian Government. Accounts have been published of 
the opening last year of a new caravan route between 
Beloochistan and North-Eastern Persia, which may be 
a valuable new channel for trade. Russian news was 
not good at the beginning of the week.——Sir H. 
Drummond Wotrr goes, in the room of Sir Ciare Forp, 
to Spain.——-On Tuesday morning a letter was published 
from Lord Satissury to certain Liverpool merchants on 


- the extension of French interests and claims in West 


Africa. Among the few people who know the facts, we are 
inclined to think that there will not be much difference of 
opinion on this composition. Lord Sa.ispury has very 
cleverly defended the doings or not-doings of the Foreign 
Office (for the whole of which he is of course not responsible) 
during the last fifteen or twenty years, and has made good 
game of the supposed contention that the British flag ought 
to fly wherever British trade goes. But the other side may 
retort, “We are no match for you in argument, and still 
“ Jess in joking ; but we thought we kept a Foreign Office 
“ to see that we are not edged out, and here we are edged 
“ out.” And they are. The French have been relieving 
their feelings in re CuapournE by expelling a person named 
MaRENGO, also of the journalist persuasion.— Incredible as 
it might seem, people in Washington were reported as seri- 
ously uneasy at the extent to which President Harrison 
may “spreadeagle” in the Chilian business. The latest 
news is reassuring, but it is certain that, if peace is pre- 
served, it will not be the fault of Mr. Eean. M. Risor 
spoke on the Morocco difficulties on Monday; while 
on Tuesday the French Chamber had a field day and 
recreated itself with le boxe. The result of M. Consrans 
boxing M. Laur’s ears was something like a free fight. M. 
De.recu administered the souffet to M. Casrerin, and 
a journalist to M. Boupgav. ‘Two hours having been 
allowed for these refreshments, M. Constans, who cer- 
tainly had had some provocation, mounted the tribune, 
apologized tothe Chamber (in which he sits only by courtesy 
as a Senator-Minister), and the Chamber “werry much 
“ applauded what he'd done” by 338 to 44. There will 
not improbably be three hundred and thirty-eight duels, with 
forty-four small scratches as the result. One such duel 
between MM. Dexrecu and came off almost at 
once, the former being punctured in the arm. M. Constans,_ 
it is said, will not fight—well and good ; but you should 
not box a smaller man than yourself nearly blind if you 
don’t mean to fight him.——It was cruelly, but some- 
what pertinently, asked on Wednesday morning why, there 
being famine in India and famine in Russia, Englishmen 
are asked to do the Russian Government’s work for it 
and leave the Indian Government to its own resources. 
On the same day some hardened sceptics threw doubt on 
the exact character of the disturbances at Tangier. 
Portugal seems to be facing the question of retrenchment 
or bankruptcy at last, and it is to be feared that there will 
have to be a little of both. But the recent conduct of the 
Ministers seems straightforward and sensible-——A mutiny 
of Fonsecists occurred at Rio, and was not put down without 


bloodshed. 
Except at Rossendale, there has naturally been 
Speeches. little political speaking during the week in 
England. Sir Henry James delivered an ad- 
dress of importance at that place on Thursday. 


An attempt of a kind graver than has been 
Ireland. common of late was made to murder Mr. 
Perry, a land agent, in the County Clare early 
in the week ; but Mr. Perry, though very badly wounded, 
escaped, it is hoped, with his life. 
The Lew At the end of last week an interim decision 
Courts. Was given by Judge Sronor to the effect that 
you must not take a special train because the 
Great Western is bound to stop ten minutes at Swindon 
and does not, but that you may have reasonable damages 
in that case. The singular and rather unsavoury 
BonaPaRTE case has been ing.——On Tuesday the 
City Road burglars and “ fences” received heavy sentences, 
ranging from ten years’ penal servitude to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment wi labour ; and the Court of Appeal 
unanimously reversed a decision of the Lorp CHIEF 
Justice's as to the liability of a railway Company to a 


nger who had tripped over some boxed-in signal levers. 
e reversal was the more remarkable inasmuch as Lord | 
CoLERIDGE had stopped the case and entered judgment for ° 
the defendants on the ground that there was not even” 
evidence of negligence to go to the jury. The owner of 
the illicit still recently discovered in Bermondsey was fined 
over a thousand pounds. A curious case was heard om 
Wednesday, wherein a sheep-farmer sued the members of a _ 
drag-hunt for heavy damages in loss of sheep and lambs, 
which, at least in the opinion of the jury, and certainly as: 
far as the evidence showed, had nothing to do with the drag 
at all. 


Mr. BrupexeLt Carter rejoined in re the 
Correspondence. London County Council on Tuesday morning, ° 

with rather too much elaboration, but no 
small force.——Mr. GiapstoxE having, with even more 
than his customary bad taste, the Duke of 
DEvVoNSHIRE’s name into a letter on the Rossendale elec- 
tion, the Duke, who, as Mr. GuLapsTonE very well knew, 
can take no active part in that contest, replied in a dignified 
communication to the Zimes on Thursday morning; and 
Mr. GoscHEN wrote to Mr. Montacu, M.P., on his one- 
pound note scheme.——A letter of Messrs. Gippy & Gippy, 
the well-known auctioneers, on blackmailing by solicitors, 
in yesterday’s Times, may be strongly recommended to the 
attention of the Incorporated Law Society, with reference” 
to a judge later. 


Lord Sauissury, as Chancellor of the Univer- 
Miscellaneous, sity of Oxford, has discharged himself .as wel? 
as possible of the difficult oftice of referee which 
the disagreement of the Fellows of Pembroke in the choice 
of a Master imposed on him. Professor “ Bar” Price was 
obviously the man, and that there should have been any 
hesitation in electing him only shows what a bad method of 
choice election is——On this day week the beginning of 
Term at Oxford was postponed for a fortnight, owing to the 
prevalence of influenza in that city. This very sensible 
decision was arraigned in the Times of yesterday by one of 
the incomprehensible prigs we breed now, as interfering: 
with the serious study of nineteen hundred.and odd under-: 
graduates. “ Lord, what fools these mortals be !”——-The 
proposed Council of Judges was duly held on Monday ; but 
the conclusions arrived at, if any, were not published. 
Some disturbance has been made about the proposed new’ 
“ Albert” University. The scheme is doubtful; but the 
names of the chief agitators—Messrs. CARVELL WILLIAMS, 
Picton, Stuart, and others of their kidney—show that 
this particular agitation is only a fresh stirring of the 
very dregs of the muddy waters of sectarian intolerance. 
Cardinal Mann1nG was buried, with a large attendance of 
the members of his Church, on Thursday. It is unfortunate 
that mauvaise plaisanterie should find an opening in 
the sacred presence of death. But some wag or fool sug- 
sted that the Carprva should be buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and others seem to have taken him seriously, . 


As was to be expected, the general obituary of 
Obituary. last week and the present was extremely heavy 
in the proportion of persons over threescore 
yearsand ten. Of the better knownsingle names, Lord ABINGER 
as a soldier and Admiral KELLY as a sailor were both very 
well known and of good service. Mr. Benzamin Scort, 
Chamberlain of the City of London, had for many years 
occupied perhaps the most responsible office on the staff of 
the Corporation, and had discharged its rather multifarious~ 
duties, which ranged from examining accounts to introduc- 
ing distinguished freemen, with great ability and with erudi- 
tion and accomplishment not at all in accordance with the 
stock notion of a “City Father.” Unluckily towards the’ 
latter part of his life Mr. Scorr had allowed his name to be 
identified with proceedings which, as far as he was per- 
sonally concerned, were no doubt well intended, but which 
the action of the Purity gang has brought into deserved 
discredit. The obituary of Tuesday included the Arch- 
duke Kart Satvator of Austria, three well-known French 
artists (M. Cart Lovis Mutier, painter, and MM, 
CuRrisToPHE and DE NIEUWERKERKE, sculptors), General 
D’ANDLAU, too notorious in the Paris decoration scandal of 
some time ago, and Mrs. Dorrren Suiru, wife of the pro- 
prietor of the Scilly Isles. The Abbé PerraupD was a 
preacher and writer of considerable merit.——Sir Grorce 
JENKINSON was well known as a Gloucestershire and Wilt- 
shire squire, and had formerly represented the latter county 
in Parliament for a good many years. The dowager 
Lady Puitimore was, except her brother Archdeacon 
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Denison, the last of a large and very remarkable family of 
brothers and sisters.——Father ANDERLEDY was General of 
the Jesuits, but had made no great mark in that once 
redoubtable office —-M. Henrique. Dupont was probably 
the oldest, and certainly one of the best-skilled, of French 
engravers.——More distinguished than any of these was 
Professor Apams, of Cambridge, the discoverer, or co-dis- 
coverer, of the planet Neptune. Mr. Apams was nota very 
old man, though he looked older than his age. He was a 
very young one when he made the famous calculations 
which enabled him to say “ You will find a new planet 
“‘ there.” And then they went and found it. 


Sahel ee The chief books of the week have been Mr. 
Theatres, &c. Mowpray Morris's Montrose, in the series of 
“ English Men of Action” (Macumian); Lord 
Lorne’s Viscount Palmerston, in the series of “'The Queen’s 
“Prime Ministers” (Sampson Low Co.); Professor TyNDALL’S 
New Fragments (Loncmans); and Mrs. Humpury Wanrp’s 
mew work of fiction, David Grieve (Smrtu, Exper, & Co.) 
Mr. Beersoum Tree produced Hamlet at the Haymarket on 
‘Thursday night. 


BULGARIA IN FRANCE, 


M CHADOURNE has found a_ fellow-sufferer. 
e Another journalist has been arrested by the myr- 
midons of power, and has been shut up, if not in a cellar, 
then in a cell, wet and cold. They took his photograph, 
having previously removed most of his clothes. Then on a 
snowy night, and with a brutal disregard of the fact that 
he had just recovered from an attack of influenza (for this 
journalist is in the movement), they conducted him to the 
frontier, and turned him loose. This is a shocking story, 
and the evidence for it is not less good than the evidence 
for the sufferings of M. Cuapourne. The tale is told by 
‘the expelled correspondent himself. Mr. StamBovuorr’s 
appetite comes with eating, you say; not at all. It was 
not the little Pasha at Sofia who ordered the perpetration 
of this outrage. It was M. pe Freycinet, and the jour- 
nalist was expelled from la douce France in this highly 
Bulgarian fashion. His name is Mareneo, which, by the 
way, suggests cooking operations of the kind feared by M. 
CuaADouURNE, and in this case the oil would have been 
useful. He belongs to the Levantine Latin Catholic com- 
munity known as Frances. If he is to be believed, his 
offence is this—that he has lately written from Paris to the 
-Moniteur Oriental urging the restoration of the Constitution 
of Mrpnat. For this the Suntan has demanded his expul- 
‘sion as a “ sine qué non to forcing Bulgaria to give some 
“sort of satisfaction to France in the CHapourne affair.” 
France has agreed to the Suuran’s request. This is M. 
-Marenoo’s story, and we think it quite as plausible as M. 
Cnavourne’s. The act would be quite worthy of the dignity 
which France has displayed of late in her foreign relations. 

The Bulgarianization (which is quite as useful and bar- 
barous a word as some others we know) of French habits is 
‘not confined to the summary expulsion of foreign journalists 
with circumstances of horror. The Bulgarian politician is 
fond when he gets a chance of using the Cossack whip to 
his opponents. Frenchmen have not yet advanced to the 
employment of that most efficient instrument, but they 
have begun to use the national method of personal castiga- 
‘tion—blows with the flat of the hand—in the course of their 
Parliamentary discussion. There is a well-known scene in 
French farcical comedy called “ Of the smacks.” The phrase 
will perhaps be famous in French political history, together 
with the “ baiser de Lamourette,” as the description of the 
scene which took place in the Chamber on Tuesday afternoon. 
““ The soufflet de Constans” will pair very well with the other 
expression. The /ntransigeant has repeatedly attacked the 
Minister of late, and, as its contributors are not Churchmen, 
has been left alone. This indifference has exasperated the 
Intransigeant, and on Tuesday M. Le Senne, acting as its 
mext friend, asked whether the Government did not mean 
‘to take any notice of it. Then M. pe Freycinet answered, 
sensibly enough, that the Cabinet did not pro to give 
M. be Rocuerort’s paper this advertisement. It is neither 
‘so safe nor so easy to bully him as to so treat Mgr. GourHE- 
Hereupon M. Laur, Boulangist, remarked that 
M. CoysTans was infamous. Upon this M. Consrays, 
tearing himself from the grasp of friends, who in vain 
strove to restrain him, rushed at M. Laur, and smacked 
him in the face. As in the famous case of the kiss of 
Lamourette, the example took. When M. Fuioquer 


covered his head with his hat and withdrew, the Deputies 
rushed into the lobbies, and there took place a clown and 
pantomime scene of smacks, which we trust will ring briskly 
in history. M. smacked M. Casreuix. M. 
Wanmpre, journalist, being threatened by M. Boupgau with 
a box on the ears, took the initiative like a sensible 
man, and boxed the ears of M. Boupgav. The ushers 
implored the Deputies to retire from the neighbourhood 
of journalists. They did, and returned to the Chamber 
to hear M. Constans apologize to the attorneys, and 
then to vote the previous question by an overwhelming 
majority. Meanwhile the fun went on in another form. 
M. Laur, smarting from the five fingers of M. Consrans, 
rushed to the telegraph-office, and there sent a message 
to M. pE Rocuerort to say—that he would at last get 
Constans opposite the point of a sword and wipe him 
from the surface of the earth which he infects? Not at all. 
He sent to ask whether M. pe Rocnerort would consider 
the slap administered to him (M. Laur) as inflicted on him- 
self, and challenge M. Constans to the deadly lists—on the 
principle, we suppose, that he who is slapped in another is 
slapped in his proper person—or whether the actual recipient 
of the degrading punishment must consider himself as a 
principal in this quarrel? M. pe Rocurrort has answered 
in his Irish-Nationalist style, “On ne se bat pas avec un 
“voleur, un violateur d’enfants, et un joueur de bonneteau” ; 
but M. Laur has offered to fight in vain. M. ConsTans “ ne 
“se bat pas” with a person whose eye he has blacked. When 
M. Casrewtn’s seconds sought out M. they were 
told that no attention would be paid to them if they were 
forty, and that their principal might go to M. Reryacu. 
These two have fought, for the snows of sixty winters have 
not quenched the fire of M. DeLrecu—so he is the richer 
for a scratch on the arm. What passed between MM. 
Wanpre and Boupgau we know not; but no doubt it was 
equally heroic. The soul of Tartarmn must have looked 
down upon it all with approval from the heaven to which 
his creator has raised him. 


TEN MINUTES AT SWINDON. 


4 te decision of Judge Stonor in the case of the Great 
Western Railway Company against LowENFELD is 
extremely interesting to all who travel by rail. The suit 
originated in the ten minutes’ stoppage of trains at 
Swindon, and is by no means the first of its kind. Under 
their contract with the lessees of the refreshment depart- 
ment at Swindon, the railway Company are bound to 
stop all trains at that station for ten minutes. In these 
latter days passengers are known to denounce this stoppage 
as an annoying and needless delay, On the other hand, 
there have always been others who have been disposed, like 
Mr. Lowenretp, to hold the Company to their bond. 
Assuming that the traffic is worked to time, the contract 
does not appear to be unreasonable, or inconvenient to 
the public. It is the unforeseen or indefinite stoppage 
between stations, or at platforms, that is vexatious to the 
traveller. If a train arrives at Swindon ten minutes or 
more behind time, the additional enforced stay of ten 
minutes becomes a sensible grievance. But that an 
express train—from Paddington, let us say—should be 
stopped for ten minutes after a continuous run ‘of over 
seventy miles was naturally considered no unreasonable 
proposition by the Company. The refreshment lessees, 
for their part, thought that ten minutes would ensure 
them a fair flow of customers; whether they struck the 
absolute minimum of time that would remunerate them is, 
perhaps, a little doubtful. Possibly, they could get on very 
well with less, and travellers would not rebel. It is cer- 
tainly curious that the lessees have not sued the railway 
Company for breach of contract when trains have been 
despatched within the stipulated time. They have left this 
enterprise to the aggrieved passenger. As the Court of 
Chancery has enforced the obligation of the Company, their 
case would be as good as the passenger's, and the assess- 
ment of damages a far less difficult matter. The peculiarity 
of the contract lies in the obligation to stop all trains at 
Swindon for ten minutes. If only express trains were affected, 
there would be nothing objectionable in the rule. After an 
unbroken journey of an hour and three-quarters all rational 
travellers are not sorry for the rest, though they may 
not need the refreshment, that the stoppage at Swindon 
affords. They like to mark the stages of a journey just as 
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— 
the passenger did in the old coaching days. No doubt there 
are impatient souls, fretful at every moveless minute, the 
voice of whose lamentation is loud. Blended in newspaper 
eorrespondence, the complaint of a few grumblers is more 
impressive than the silent approbation of a multitude. 
Most people find it is extremely convenient to know there 
is one fixed point in a long journey with an unvarying 
limit of time appointed for the stoppage. Swindon is con- 
veniently placed for this purpose, as all who take train for 
Bristol from London will allow. But there is no virtue in 
the arrangement if the rule be not inflexibly observed. A 
fixed five minutes, even though it proves a fast, is better 
than a moveable feast of ten. Unfortunately, many travel- 
lers have from time to time been forced to conclude that the 
ten minutes grace at Swindon was a very short ten minutes. 
Mr. LowenreExp evidently appreciated the convenience. 
He also shared the experience of other travellers with 
regard to the course of time at Swindon. 


The facts of the case are simple enough. On the day when 
Mr. LowenFreLp discovered that time did not amble with 
the station-master of Swindon, he was journeying to Teign- 
mouth from Paddington. On his arrival at Swindon, he 

ed, with admirable caution, to inquire into the truth 
of the ten minutes tradition. He was told by the railway 
ple the usual stoppage of ten minutes would be observed. 
train, it appears, made the unusual, though not unpre- 
cedented, stoppage of seven minutes only, and Mr. Lowen- 
FELD was left behind. He then proceeded on his diversified 
journey by the next train as far as Bristol, where he 
chartered a special train for Teignmouth. It will be a 
shock to most writers of novels, and to all their romantic 
readers, that this imposing means of progress was paid for 
by a cheque for 31/.17s. For this sum it is possible to 
enjoy nearly one hundred miles of what is popularly re- 
garded as a dazzling and meteoric pageant. Perhaps the 
- wr ” of fiction differs somewhat from that of reality, 
and its rate of speed accords with its costliness. Between 
the arrival at Teignmouth of the first train in which 
Mr. Lowenretp had travelled and that of the special 
only thirty-eight minutes had elapsed. Mr. LowEnFreLp 
is described as possessing considerable fortune. The 
question arose whether he would have engaged a special 
train if he had been detained on the line through his 
ewn fault. Did he, in fact, act in accordance with “the 
ordinary habits of society,” or did he act with excep- 
tional extravagance, expecting the railway Company would 
ultimately be compelled to bear the cost? Probably, in 
the circumstances, a passenger habitually extravagant in 
all things would have taken a “special” from Swindon. 
But it was not shown that Mr. LowEnre.p was addicted to 
engaging specials, nor that there was any exceptional 
importance or urgency in the object of his journey. Judge 
Sronor considered that the object of the journey, in such 
cases, was the essential point, not the means of the dis- 
passenger. Accordingly, Mr. LowENFELD recovered 
the sum of forty shillings as reasonable damages for the 
detention at Swindon, seventeen shillings as the cost of the 
fare from Bristol to Teignmouth, and three shillings for 
telegrams. The sum of three pounds is decidedly not an 
exceptionally extravagant assessment of damages for the 
delay and discomfort endured by a passenger through the 
breach of contract of a railway Company. But it is open 
to Mr. LoweNFELD to appeal, though the prospect cannot be 
said to promise any substantial success. 

At ry Mr. Lowenretp does not appear to have 
enjoyed ing through the land in a special, as he promptly 
stopped payment of his cheque. This was another kind of 
Frm than the Swindonian, and one that no railway 
Com allow. The Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, refore, sought to recover the amount; while 
against them Mr. LoweEnFeLp claimed to recover damages 
for breach of contract for failing to carry him to Teign- 
mouth by the train in which he had started, or for 
breach of contract in the matter of the ten minutes stoppage 
at Swindon. Judge Sronor decided in favour of the Com- 
pany as to the charge for the special train, with full costs. 

e found, however, that it was an act of wilful misconduct 
to despatch the train from Swindon three minutes before 
the expiration of the stipulated time for stoppage, and that 
the defendant was entitled to damages for his detention 
and its uences. In this case the special train was 
undoubtedly one of the consequences of the Company’s 
breach of contract. The judge cited the ruling of Lord 
Justice MELLisH in a similar case, defining the nature of 
the expenditure the aggrieved passenger might incur at the 


cost of the Company, in which it is held that “it is un- 
“ reasonable to allow a passenger to put the Company to 
“ an expense to which he would not think of putting him- 
* self if he had no Company to look to.” 


MUSKETRY IN INDIA. 


W* referred briefly not long ago, in an article on the 
Hunza Expedition, to the Report of the Adjutant- 
General for India on the progress of musketry instruction 
of British and native troops in that country for 1890-1. 
But the document is worth some further attention because 
it shows, both satisfactorily enough and in a way which is, 
we think, likely to surprise a good many English readers, 
the immense progress in practical work which has been. 
made of late years, and during the commandership-in-chief 
of Sir Freperick Roserts, in the most important actual 
exercising and probable fighting ground of the British army. 
General GALBrairH and the Deputy-Assistant Adjutant- 
General for Musketry, Lieut.-Colonel Ian Hamittoy, are 
able to give the results obtained from the exercising of 
about fifty thousand British and over a hundred thousand 
native troops, and these results are excellent. For in- 
stance, taking one division only (the Bengal native troops) 
at random, nearly half the regiments gave the result of 
“ very good”; while, generally speaking, as regards indivi- 
dual shooting the number of marksmen and first-class shots 
showed a regular increase, and that of the third-class shots 
a corresponding decrease. 

The point, however, on which Colonel Hammon lays. 
most stress is the advance in fire-discipline and control— 
that is to say, the improvement, when on actual field opera- 
tions, of considerable bodies of men in directing their fire, in 
obeying the cautions given to them as to sighting and range, 
and in ceasing or concentrating fire at command. It is well 
known that the aimless “ blazing away” which is so natural 
with firearms, and the likelihood of which increases with 
the mechanical perfecting of the weapon, is regarded by most 
good judges as one of the greatest dangers, if not the greatest. 
danger, to be guarded against in modern warfare. And it 
is, roughly speaking, against this danger that the field 
firing practice of the Indian army is now directed. It is. 
carried on on a very large scale—at the Attock camp of 
exercise, in December 1890, about sixteen thousand men 
were engaged—and the main object in all the operations. 
was to get the firing under complete control by the 
immediate officers (including non-commissioned officers). 
in command of the sections, both in respect of direction, 
rapidity, and continuance of firing. But the variety of 
practice adopted to ensure this result would perhaps 
be the principal subject of interest to the non-military 
as well as to the military reader. Here we have records. 
of large spaces of ground in its natural conditions rigged 
up with targets to represent advancing enemies in all sorts 
of positions and formations ; there competition between 
machine guns and infantry (in regard to which it is to be 
noticed that machinery is completely beaten in time, if not 
in percentage of hits); at another, practice (more interest- 
ing perhaps than conclusive) in night firing with the adven- 
titious aid of luminous tape, of rests so arranged by day as. 
to cover a probable line of advance such as a field or a pass,, 
and of “star shells.” On these latter kinds of fancy firing,, 
as might be expected, opinions seem to differ, and perhaps. 
it may be taken for granted that in night attacks a good 
look-out, the absence of flurry, and the blessing of Pro- 
vidence will always beat the most elaborate mechanical. 
preparation. But no such objection is possible against the. 
kind of exercise which forms the subject of the greater part 
of the book, and which, as has been said above in other 
words, is nothing else but such training as may reduce the: 
amount of random firing to a very minimum, and extend 
the provision for actual needs (such as in the collection of 
ammunition from the supposititious “ casualties” who. 
exercise the ambulances) to a maximum. The Indian 
army has, of course, advantages over the forces at home in 
opportunities of utilizing large s on which it is possible 
to carry out operations of this kind with ball cartridge— 
opportunities which at home are very few and very far 
between. But no less credit is due to the officials who 
have so thoroughly organized this. branch of training. 
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A PREMATURE LETTER. 


HE usual letter from Mr. Guapstoye, for which the 

Separatists of Rossendale waited until Tuesday, came 
somewhat prematurely after all. If the epistolary slap on 
the back sent from the Villa Magila, St. Raphael, to the 
gentleman “ with every personal as well as principle claim ” 
upon the constituency was to produce its full effect, it 
should have reached the local papers so close upon the day 
fixed for the poll as to leave no time for an answer. It 
belongs to that form of argument favoured by the mother of 
Poor Jack. That spirited woman, it will be remembered 
by our readers, if not by those whose studies are ex- 
clusively upon Mr. GLapsTong, was in the habit of closing 
disputes with her husband by calling him a nasty, dirty 
sailor, all pigtail inside and out, and then rushing from 
the room singing “Old Daddy Longlegs” at the top 
of her voice. In similar fashion Mr. Gtapstone has 
struck in to close the debate at Rossendale by assert- 
ing that the present Duke of Devonsuire, then Lord 
Hartineton, won his election for Rossendale in 1886 on 
false pretences, for “it was then that he promised the large 
“ introduction into Irish government of the representative 
“ principle, and a fundamental reform in the system of 
“ administration known and hated by Ireland under the 
“name of Dublin Castle.” Whether Mr. GLapstonE mis- 
calculated the time it would take his letter to get from 
St. Raphael to Rossendale, or whether he thought that 
constitutional usage would debar the Duke of DevonsHtreE 
from his answer to this gratuitous and spiteful personal 
attack, or whether the shrewish style become so 
habitual with him that he no longer stops to think before 
using it, prudence should have dictated the publication 
of his letter not earlier than the evening before the 
polling day to the local Separatist managers. As it is, 
time has been given to the Duke of Devoysuire to make 
use of the right of which no constitutional usage has 
deprived him. He has repelled Mr. Giapsrone’s personal 
attack by reminding him, in the columns of the Times, that 
no pledges were, nor could be, given by a candidate who 
neither was, nor expected to be, a member of the Unionist 
Government. Of the representative principle, and of 
Dublin Castle there was no mention in the Duke of 
Devonsnire’s address, as far as he can recollect, Neither 
can Mr. GiapsTone recollect any such thing, except when 
the word is used in the strictly Gladstonian sense—when 
it stands for that statesman’s conviction that whatever he 
finds it convenient at any given moment to assert has 
happened, was really said, or done, as he alleges. 


The shrewing which Mr. GuapstonE has administered to 
his opponents for the greater encouragement of the gentle- 
man with the “ principle claim ” extends beyond the Duke 
of Devonsuire. It includes the Unionist) Government, 
which has placed Ireland “for the first time” “under a 
“ law of perpetual coercion,” and has pledged “the credit 
“ of the Exchequer to the extent of a hundred millions for 
“the purchase of Irish estates.” “ This,’ screams Mr. 
GuapstongE, his voice rising to a shrill alt, “is the system 
“which is now, it seems, to recommend your opponent to 
“the suffrages of Rossendale—that is to say, a constitu- 
“ency historically Liberal is invited to the systematic 
“ support of a Tory Government which founds its chief 
“claim to favour on its having done more than any 
“other Tory Government to alienate the Irish from the 
“ British people, and to dishonour the names of law and 
“ order by making them a pretext for trampling on liberty, 
“ for promoting the interests of the landed class, and for 
“undermining the Union while professing to maintain it.” 
If the fact that your enemy is incoherent with fury is as 
favourable a sign in political conflict as it is in most con- 
tests of skill, the Unionists may read this gasping effusion 
with satisfaction. The Duke of Devonsiire showed them 
how to deal with it. A reprint of the document with anno- 
tations on the margin, and the quotation of parallel cases, 
in the fashion indicated in the last paragraph in the Duke's 
letter, would have been found very useful and encouraging 
by the supporters of Sir T. Brooxs. ‘Then, though the 
letter is but short, it supplied several other texts for 
marginal comment. One, for instance, was to be found in 
Mr. Guapstone’s description of Mr. Mapen’s candidature 
as an invitation of the constituency of Rossendale “to 
“ concur with the large majority of other British consti- 
“ tuencies by returning you, a Liberal, to Parliament.” 
We are wrong, then, in thinking that the constituencies 
give the Ministry a majority of between seventy and 


eighty. Yet another text was supplied by Mr. Guap- 
sTonE’s hope that within a month Mr. MapEN may be found 
in his place in Parliament supporting “that policy of 
“ reasonable but vigorous reform which has, at Newcastle 
“ and elsewhere, been recently set before the country.” A 
competent hand might have made a very pretty note, pointing 
out that this means the postponement of “ reasonable but 
“ vigorous reform” to the uncorking, testing, and degus- 
tating of the as yet unknown liquor contained in the bottle 
labelled “Home Rule,” and the reconcilement of Mr. 
Mapen’s policy of a subordinate Parliament for Ireland 
with the unanimous demand of the Ivish for legislative 
independence. 


LEVEL CROSSINGS. 


7. multiplicity of appeals is a grievance to the public. 
But some sort of guarantee is necessary against the 
caprice of a single judge, even when that judge happens to 


be Lord Chief Justice of England. If Mrs. Srurees had~ 


been left to the uncovenanted mercies of Lord CoLERipcE, 
instead of having her statutory right of going higher, she 
would have fared worse, and suffered wrong. Her story is 
an interesting one, especially for those numerous people 
who are bold enough and light-hearted enough to travel by 
excursion trains. Mrs. Sturees, with a party of friends, 


arrived at Arley by one of these popular and populous con-- 


veyances in the month of September 1888. Here an ad- 
mirer of our laws and institutions might pause to expatiate 
on the careful contrivances by which they guard against 
“ raw haste, half-sister to delay.” We proceed, as unbiassed 
chroniclers, with the fortunes of Mrs. Srurces. The pas- 
sengers had to cross the line at Arley by a level crossing, 


from which a slope led to the up platform. On the slope: 


was a signal-post, and at the foot of the signal-post was a 
fixed box twelve inches square, which enclosed the levers. 
In this box Mrs. Srurces caught her foot, so that she 
fell, and fractured her knee. She brought an action 
against the Great Western Railway Company, which was 
tried before the Lorp Caer Justice and a special jury. 
To the ordinary mind the case would have seemed entirely 


and absolutely one of fact, or, in other words, one for the 


jury and not for the judge. But Lord CoLerincE is not 


blessed, or cursed, with an ordinary mind. It occurred to- 


him that there was no evidence of negligence, and accord- 
ingly he nonsuited the plaintiff. This is in the cireumstances 
strange ruling. For the box, like the bricks in the story of 
Jack CaDE, was alive to testify. It is not easy to see what 
sort of evidence Lord CoLeripcEe expected or desired. 


Nobody suggested that the directors of the Great Western, . 


their general manager, or even the station-master at 
Arley, set up the box to upset Mrs. Srurces. The question 


was, and could only be, whether the existence of this . 


obstruction implied that the Company's servants had not 
taken sufficient care for the safety of the travelling public. 
If Lord CoLeripce’s judgment had been affirmed, a hole in 
the platform, or even a booby-trap, might or might not be 
proof of carelessness if the judge thought it harmless or 
dangerous. But this, of course, is practically to abrogate the 
functions of the jury altogether, and with them the essence 
of the British Constitution. The Arley box and the jury 
box would have been thrown into the melting-pot together. 

By the convenient practice which now prevails in our 


Courts, and which saves much useless litigation, the - 
possible and. 


damages were settled at the trial, in the 
realized event of the Court of Appeal deciding that Lord 


COLERIDGE was wrong. When the late Mr. Justice MAnisty 


allowed this course to be taken in the case of ADAms v. 
CoLERIDGE, he was accused by ignorant commentators of 
having reversed the verdict. But we need hardly say that 
the process is conditional, and merely intended to save the 
expense of a new trial. The Court of Appeal has given 
Mrs. Srurces her two hundred and fifty pounds, of which 
it may be rather hoped than expected that a substantial 
share remains for her. The Master of the Rottsand Lord 
Justice Bowen laid great stress upon the fact that about a 
hundred people got out of the train, and that, therefore, 
Mrs. Srurces, “ being one of a crowd of a hundred people 
“ going out of the station, had not a fair and reasonable: 
“ opportunity of seeing the box.” That is doubtless a 
consideration which adds weight to the arguments for the 
plaintiff. But we should have thought that, on } lain 
grounds of legal principle and common sense, the likelihood 
of a stumbling-block to cause a fall must be within the. 
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province of the jury to determine. Lord Esner, however, 
went a little further, and said that, if he had been on the 
he should have found for Mrs. the 
rish j disagreed, the judge, with ki feeling, 
declared. that it was a case ech he should are a 
himself. Lord Esner might have found that he was 
prevented from finding as he wished by the unjustifiable oppo- 
sition of eleven obstinate and unreasonable men. Lord Justice 
Bowen put the rule on a more certain footing, and illus- 
trated very neatly the untenableness of Lord CoLertpcr’s 
position by asking, “Could it be said as a matter of law 
“ that she, with reasonable care, must have seen this ob- 
“ struction? If not, it followed that it must be for the jury 
“ to say whether, with reasonable care, she might have seen 
“ it.” These two brief sentences put in a nutshell the ob- 
vious truth, we had almost said the transparent truism, 
which has been established by a lawsuit in three years and 
a half. The pessimistic conclusions of hasty thinkers may 
rhaps be modified by reflecting that time and opportunity 
Co home to the most acute intelligence the least dis- 
putable propositions. 


VOLUNTARY TAXATION. 


E have received from Mr. AuBgron HERBERT a letter 

on this subject, which, according to our custom— 
‘unfortunate in this and a few other instances, but, as we 
become more and more sure, wise as a general rule—we 


-cannot print in extenso ; but which we are very glad to have 


the opportunity of summarizing and answering. For Mr. 

RT's arguments never fail in courtesy, however much 
to our thinking they may sometimes fail in reason ; and it 
is a blessed thing in these days to meet any one who knows 
how to conduct a controversy like a gentleman. Mr. Her- 
BERT heads his letter “If the court were unprejudiced !” 
We can assure him that we rather wish it were not. Pre- 


_judice wraps a man round more comfortably than the 


Sanchian garment, and we have tried hard this many a 
year to get us one or twe. But we have never been able to 


‘do so, and are fain to run about comfortless and wind- 


nipped in the mere Coa vestis of Logic. The gist of Mr. 
HeErsert’s appeal lies in the following sentence :—‘“‘ Granted 


'“ for the moment that all large changes appear impossible, 
“ even grotesque, when first proposed, because our minds are 


“ so constituted that we cannot see an unfamiliar thing ina 
“true light, if to-day we had the two proposals lying before 
“us, being in no way committed to either, is it quite clear 


“that we should choose the principle of compulsory taxation 


“and reject the principle of voluntary taxation ?” The rest of 
the letter deals chiefly with our own admission that, from 
the point of view of pure individual right, compulsory 


‘taxation is theoretically indefensible; and with t we 


have nothing to do. 

But-we are glad to meet Mr. Hersert’s new argument 
—whioch is, in fact, like most new arguments, an old fallacy. 
He knows it, no doubt, well in the form in which it has 


-often. been put—“CoLumpus discovered America; why, 


“therefore, should I not square the circle and flatten the 
“globe?” And in that form he knows the answer to it 
‘doubtless as well as we do—the answer that nothing was 
in CoLumBus’s way but certain hasty and unbased infer- 
ences, while in the way of the eircle-squarer and the 
globe-flattener there is a tough demonstration. Our ob- 
jection to voluntary taxation is not that it is new—it is 
not; there was, to go no further back, a very pleasant 
French Christmas book two or three years ago founded on 
the notion or something like it. Our objection is simply 
that it’ is contrary to human nature. Conceive a Bill 
passed—and we are free to confess that we can conceive 
any Biil passing nowadays—to establish it. Mr. AUBERON 
HeErpert would pay as much—probably more than as much 
—as he does at present. But the majority of men (a fact 
of which we ly know whether to be glad or sorry) are 
not like Mr. Auseron Hersert. They would not. A 
would say, “ Why need I pay? that fellow B, who is much 
“ richer than I am, can pay if he likes.” B would say, “ Do 
“you mean to ask me to pay the shot of that stingy 
“scoundrel A?” And the result would be that neither 
would pay. The result of that result would be odd. We 
should still (which would be a great comfort) have bishops 
and clergy, who are not paid out of the taxes, though how 
they would get their due we know not. But we should 
have no judges, no army, no navy, and, worst of all, 


fundholders, or officials, or members of any of the services 
would be turned, penniless and hungering, on the world 
contemporaneously with the disappearance of Courts and 
constables. For the very young, the very strong, the very 
poor, and the very unscrupulous it would be games for a 
time. The commons of Ringwood would, without the least 
fear of Winchester Gaol, loot Mr. Hersert’s house, and 
perhaps (we trust not) assault Mr. Hersert if he objected. 
Mr. would make straight for neighbouring 
Hatton Garden and the diamond shops. A considerable 
amount of redistributive injustice would be done. And 
after some high jinks and much suffering things would 
settle down gradually into their old condition, though pro- 
bably into a more primitive form of it, by the gradual re- 
recognition of the principle that to keep order you must 
keep constables of various degrees, that to keep constables 
of various degrees you must have taxes, and that to keep 
taxes you must have the power of selling up the person 
who does not pay them. Why go through so much to come 
back to the same point at last ? 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND THE 
ONE-POUND NOTE, 


tha meeting of the London Chamber of Commerce on 
Thursday, held to discuss Mr. Goscueny’s currency 
proposals, came to decisions which can hardly fail to pre- 
vent their introduction to Parliament in the coming Session. 
Mr. Goscuen has himself said all along that, unless his 
scheme was favourably received by the country at large, 
and by the London trading community in particular, he 
was aware that no theoretical excellence could save it 
from failure. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
the members of the meeting in Salters’ Hall repre- 
sent the men of business in the capital fairly well. If 
they showed themselves reluctant to approve the scheme, 
we may be sure that it has not commended itself to 
the body which they represent; and they certainly did 
not display any wish to see it carried beyond its pre- 
sent stage of tentative proposal. The meeting came 
to two votes, one on a resolution moved by Mr. S. 
Montacu, M.P., and one on an amendment to a second 
resolution of his. The first was a purely formal vote 
which recognized in the abstract the advantage to be ob- 
tained by increasing the metallic reserve. This, of course, 
committed the meeting to nothing except a general ap- 
proval of an orthodox doctrine. Mr. Mowraeu’s second 
resolution was “ That a desirable means of increasing the 
“ stock of gold is by the issue of one-pound notes.” Mr. 
Montaeu does not approve wholly of Mr. GoscHen’s 
scheme, but he is prepared to support it in principle. 
The great majority of the meeting was by no means of 
the same opinion. An amendment was proposed by Mr. 
H. Tritton to the ‘effect that, in a matter of so much 
importance affecting so many interests, it is not desirable 
to proceed “except after the fullest inquiry.” Mr. 
Tritton explained that by “fullest” he meant Parlia- 
mentary. The voting showed an overwhelming majority in 
favour of the amendment. It was carried by 51 votes to 
14, and then adopted as a substantive motion. The further 
proceedings of the meeting were of no interest. They con- 
sisted of a long speech by Mr. Staniey Coss in explanation 
of a somewhat long-winded resolution on which the meeting 
did not take the trouble to vote. 

Unless it appears later on that the Chamber of Commerce 
spoke only for itself, which we do not think at all probable, 
it must be considered to have destroyed any chance of 
Mr. Goscnen’s scheme being presented to Parliament. 
This result can hardly surprise any one who has watched the 
controversy started by the CHanceLLor of the ExcnEQuer’s 
proposals. It is manifest that there is no such body of 
opinion in its favour as would justify its presentation to 
the House of Commons. Mr. Giapstong, speaking in the 
insolent, scolding style now habitual with him, has described 
it as a quack measure; and this phrase would, of course, 
give the tone to the items, who would oppose with an energy 
unrestrained by any effort to understand the measure they 
were endeavouring to reject. Only a general desire for the 
adoption of the scheme could enable a Ministry to bear 
down this opposition, and it is now certain that no such 
general desire is in existence. The speeches at Thursday's 
meeting do not enable us to realize very clearly the nature of 


no constables, Moreover, all the people who had been | the reasons which influenced the majority of the meeting. 
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They were, on the whole, rather barren of reasoning, though 
proportionately rich in round assertions. Mr. Bropre Hoarg’s 
little dramatic fable was moderately ingenious, but was not 
conclusive. He took a sovereign from one pocket and, put- 
ting it in another, said, “ Lo, I am no richer than I was 
“ before.” But we are not aware that Mr. GoscHen has 
argued that the adoption of his plan would make the 
country richer. He has only said that it would make it easier 
to form a metallic reserve. The question is whether any 
substantial good would be gained by accumulating treasure, 
and leaving its work in the transactions of the market to 
be done by its astral body in the form of notes. It cannot 
be said that the discussion in the meeting was of a kind to 
prove that the practice of commerce enables the commercial 
man to get a particularly good grip of principles. For our 
part, we entertain a, perhaps irreverent, doubt whether the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce have any clear idea 
of the use of that increase of the metallic reserve for which 
they voted unanimously. An explanation of their dislike 
to Mr. Goscuen’s scheme may be most confidently sought, 
partly in an instinctive dislike to innovations and changes 
in habits (a most excellent feeling in its way), partly in the 

_ fact that business men have recovered from the severe scare 
into which they were thrown by the Bartne crisis, and are 
ceasing to find so much comfort as they did in the mystic 
phrase metallic reserve, and most of all in the opposition of 
the banks, which foresee that one-pound notes would cause 
them not a little trouble, and that the obligation to keep a 
larger gold reserve would diminish their profits. But, what- 
ever the motives for the opposition to the scheme may be, 
the opposition is there, and it may well be strong enough 
to make the introduction of Mr. Goscnen’s scheme into 
Parliament impossible. 


ON RECRUITING. 
Ex-SERGEANT loguitur. 


“No half enough practical attention is paid to recruiting 
by headquarters, and to this reason can be assigned the 

«bad supply of recruits. In the first place, why should not the 
army become more popular amongst the better class of men, 
who, if they knew the real advantages of the service, would, 
I am sure, prefer that branch to many others? The authori- 
ties do not pay sufficient attention to the middle-class. Ask 
any military man of experience, and he will tell you ‘that 
some of our best soldiers are men who have been brought 
up for a commercial life, and have joined the service so as 
to get abroad, and in many cases are not able to live on the 
miserable pittance called pay they receive as clerks, Take my 
own case. I joined the army on account of the failure of a firm. 
It was really purely by ‘accident’ I did so. Walking near Houns- 
low, I met a smart man in a uniform, which turned out to be that 
of H.M. Hussars, and to this day the only regret I have with re- 
gard to the service is that I left it. I joined that regiment,and after 
a few yearsof hard work rosetosergeant. Toany man fairly educated 
many good positions are open in the service, which really would 
suit him and pay him far better than clerking. What is required 
is that the pensions of non-commissioned officers should be in- 
creased so as to put them, when they leave the service, on a 
better footing than men they have seen struggling all their lives 
as clerks, What a large number of unemployed clerks are walking 
the streets! and if the matter of enlisting was put to them in a 
quiet and businesslike manner, many of them would join the 
army. The authorities complain of not being able to obtain 
recruits, and they don’t deserve them. Daily one sees a batch of 
all kinds and conditions being marched off to the railway 
from St. George’s Barracks to their various regiments. This 
in itself is enough to deter men from enlisting. In my case 
I should not have liked to have been paraded through 
London, as a green just caught by the recruiting sergeant, 
and perhaps be seen by half-a-dozen fellow-clerks who would 
take the news home. No; select your men, paying great 
attention to their class, and dispatch them in small groups 
to their various regiments, and 1 think it would be advisable in 
many cases for the non-commissioned officer to be in plain clothes. 
Advertise daily in the papers, especially the Daily Telegraph, in- 
forming men that, by attending the orderly-rooms of regiments 
near London, they can enlist, when they, I am sure, would receive 
better attention, and in nine cases out of ten join. Do not frighten 
your man away by the ridiculous procession of marching through 
the streets. Let him think that he will be treated, not as a 
rough or runaway, but like a man trying to obtain a commercial 
situation. Open offices in the City and other parts where all infor- 
mation can be obtained. Do not force a man to go to the corner 
opposite St. Martin's Church, Charing Crose, to inquire or enlist. 


Let the offices be the same as any other business. How many of 
our present officers would have joined the army if they had had to 
go to the corner opposite St. Martin’s Church? Why, not many I 
think. Men would join if they knew what happy lives can be 
lived in the service after getting through their preliminaries. 
Take India for an instance. What innumerable billetsare open on 
the staff, and in many other ways, to a pushing man! For study- 
ing the languages of the country Government pays you, if you are 
successful, and this leads on to staff appointments, &c. A non- 
commissioned officer in Iudia can get leave to England in the 
summer, by paying one shilling per diem for his passage on a 
troopship there and back, and receives full pay all the time of his 
furlough. How many know of this great boon? All the public 
see are the wretched prints at the police-stations. The au- 
thorities do not seem to know how to advertise and make the 
service popular. General Sir Frederick Roberts has done more 
than any man to improve the soldier's home in India, 
by personally attending to the soldier's comfort, holding out all 
sorts of inducements for him to work and obtain good appoint- 
ments at very remunerative pay. The public know nothing 
of this, and never will, so long as the present system is 
carried on. The offices should have practical non-commissioned 
officers as clerks. Do not allow them to make out the service 
what it is not, but let men have the fullest and fairest informa- 
tion. More serious attention ought to be paid to enlisting the 
right man into the right regiment, as certain branches suit cer- 
tain classes, Above all, do not rob a man of part of his pay for 
extra rations. This does more to unpopularize the army than 
anything. Brother tells brother, friend tells friend, which deters 
many from joining.” 


“ONE WHO KNEW HIM.” 
(By One Who Knows Him.) 
Qa he isn’t dead yet; but everybody 
knows him, for is he not one of the excrescences of the new 


journalism which is not to be escaped? And everybody must 
long since have grown sick of him and his ghoulish lies and self- 


conceit. The breath has scarcely left the body when “One Who . 


Knew Him” takes pen and paper, in profoundest grief, and pro- 
ceeds to earn a guinea by describing, with the greatest unction, 
trivial details as to the dead man’s manner of existence, picked up, 
as the fruit of vulgar curiosity, at a few chance meetings. The 
less the acquaintance of the writer with his subject—and, gene- 
rally speaking, it is evidently a good deal less—the more 
“chatty” and “readable” is the resulting article. If the poor 
man who was unfortunate enough to be “known” drank coffee 
after dinner,'with or without sugar, there is material for an article. 
From this fragment of truth the new journalist who knew him: 
will build up a memoir with far greater ease than that with which 
an Owen can reconstruct the frame of an extinct beast from its jaw- 
bone, and, of course, many miles further away than the original. 
When caution in the invention of facts is advisable, imaginary 
conversation dishonouring to the subject's intellectual capacity, 
and the autobiography of the writer, make up the necessary 


column of matter. Autobiography, in fact, is indispensable, and » 


has been so this long time. It is in this department that “ One 
Who Knew Him” is really at home, and can let fly something 


that {is ‘warranted to interest the reader—as, for instance, . 


“He gently glided from business into general topics, knew all’ 


about {my career, congratulated me on some recent success, . 
had known some of my belongings, inquired about my school and» 
college, was delighted to find that I had been, like himself, at . 


Harrow and at Oxford, and, when an hour's pleasant chat was 


ended, said, ‘Now you must stay and have some luncheon.’ 


From that day I was a frequent visitor at the Cardinal's house, 
and, as long as he was able to go down stairs to meals, at his: 
table.” This is the kind of thing that lets the rapacious reader 
behind the curtain of the personality of the dead, and, for the 
kind of thing, it is to be noted that this specimen is in particu- 
larly good taste. Moreover, the biographer has really conversed 
with his victim, and having called at am opportune hour, 
he is able to put it on the record that “he (the victim) had a hearty 
appetite for his midday meal.” In the older journalism it used 
to run, “The condemned man partook of a hearty meal and then 
shook hands with Mr. Jonas, the Governor of the gaol.” But, 
as a general rule, the knowledge of “One Who Knew Him” falls. 
very far short of what may be picked up across a luncheon-table, 
and could be assumed as easily and as faithfully by “one who 
never saw him,” but more or less diligently studied society 
papers and the popular personalities columns. It is the kind 
of knowledge which may or may not have been acquired ata 
brief interview when the subject did not happen to be in a mood 
for being interviewed. He was uncommunicative, but the un- 
daunted interviewer, though he refrains from publishing at the 
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time because there is nothing to publish, yet declines to admit it 
a “go.” He bides his time, and when Death steps in, in, too, 
stepshe. The field is his, and he can write any trash he likes so 
long as he gives heed to the instruction De mortuis. 

There is none among the living who can know that he will be 
exempt from this new and terrible scourge when dead, there are 
many who must be sure that their friends will have to undergo 
this additional horror in their death. No matter who it be, 
prince, cardinal, politician, criminal, or nonentity, every one is 
fair game for the author of “Imaginary Conversations with the 
Dead ; to which are added Notes on their Idiosyncrasies in the 
Payment of their Washing Bills.” There is always “One Who 
Knew Him ”—generally several more—who is ready to reel off an 
endless string of trivialities, imaginary or otherwise, as to his 
habits and manners, which, even if historically true, are the last 
things to be remembered or brought up against the dead. There 
would be no objection to these journalistic memoirs if they took 
the form of respectful tributes to the memory of those who have 
done something for the world or their fellow-men; but this is 
the very last shape they take. They are calculated to belittle 
their subjects, to reduce them to the standard of the narrowest 
life, of which the most remarkable incidents are the appetite for 
meals and the hour of going to bed. The only possible effect is 
to place the whole world in the position of a valet to the mighty 
dead. And the worst of it all is, that there is no one who can 
rid us of this insolent pest. 


OHE LES VEGETANTS! 


N EVER have we made any secret of an unbidden and abiding 
affection towards our dear friends, our poor dear friends, 
the vegetarians. This our Stoic love may not be of the im- 
~pulsive sort ; it may be robust and masterly oftener than weakly 
- parental ; it may in due season have been chastening rather than 
flaccid or spare-and-spoil. None the less do we protest it genuine, 
_ and the purpose to be, not to abuse the frail and erring, but, con- 
~trariwise, to disabuse. 

It is one of the many pet little faddities of this overweening 
Sect that it was the sequent discoveries of fire and cooking by 
- fire that led primitive man into eating flesh. 

The creature would begin by roasting chestnuts and broiling musb- 


- rooms, and go on to discover that roast flesh had many of the qualities of 


those princely fungi. 


- Begging pardon for quoting anything so babyish—it is from a 
Vegetarian President’s ssays on Diet—we add another, which is 


- only ignorant and unable :— 


We can no more conceive of man without power of cooking than of man 
' without power of sowing, reaping, and grinding. 
And a third, which is sufficiently downright :— 
Cookery made flesh eatable. 


- Now the latest words of philology on this subject are given by 
Dr. O. Schrader (Sprachvergleichung und Uryeschichte), who says, 
in his second edition, that the Indo-Europeans all make their 
appearance in history as meat-eating peoples. One term there is 
which apparently goes back to the original Indo-Germanic lan- 


_ guage—the Latin caro, Greek xpéas, Sanskrit kravya, kravis, which 


(as the closely-connected Latin cruor, Old-Saxon krivi, Old-Irish 
ert = blood, show) stood for the raw and bleeding flesh. 
Lazarus Geiger—whom Schrader might have quoted here, as 
he often does elsewhere—said that flesh-meat was man’s earliest 
food ; that language shows no period when he did not eat it ; and 
that doubtless it was for long periods eaten raw, and raw only. 
Since man has been man, he said emphatically, he has been 
~carnivorous. The Rig-Veda in numerous passages contemns the 
inimical or conquered tribes as raw-eaters. The Li-Ki records 
~that the tribes of Kwenlun, and those to the east of the archaic 
“Chinese, ate raw; and also that the ancient Chinaman’s flesh 
- offerings to his ancestors were made raw, whole, in pieces, seethed, 


‘and well roasted. The fresh blood, too, was offered; and the 


pieces of raw flesh had the fur, hair, or feathers left on. Huc’s 
“Tibetans usually served up, in this present century, two dishes 


‘of meat, one boiled and one raw, which they ate with equal 


-appetite, and without seasoning. None of these authorities is 
“quoted by Schrader or Geiger. 

(Note too—but do not turn aside for it—that the vegetarians 
are never tired of asserting that it is the “ vegetable dressing” 
‘which even nowadays makes the cooked meat go down.) 

And artificiality, as is well known, is far from having yet over- 
me, in the best regulated communities, the taste for this raw- 
head and ruddybones diet, consecrated still inthe English athlete's 
trainings and the French invalid’s unfailing daybreak visits to 

’ the abattoirs, A vast number of discriminating palates among 


us like meat that is very much underdone ; and in France still a 
biftec when @ [anglaise is otherwise called satgnant. 

Pomponius Mela, unpleasantly, but doubtless truly, recorded 
(iii. 28) that the Germans of his first-century days enjoyed 
their raw meat both fresh, recens, and when they had pounded it 
soft with their hands or feet. They ordinately eat raw ham to 
this day; and even inordinately, as the Schinken-Kur. The words 
of the Viking laws forbidding raw flesh also exhibit a similar 
habit to the German’s, but falling out of repute. “Many men 
still keep up the custom of wrapping raw meat up in their 
clothes, and of thus seething it, as they call it ; but that is more 
like a wolf's way than a man’s.” Do we here get—in this 
“ seething ” or soddening without fire, which is still paralleled by 
the Indian's tying a steak on to the saddle—some evidence of the 
dawn of rudimentary cooking, even before fire was turned to the 
purpose? - 

Or, if it be carried only a very little further back, do we not 
perhaps also see in it a réchauffage, an effort to reproduce the 
original warmth of the raw hot flesh of the run-down game, 
eaten hot-foot by the hunting ravenous savage? All the nobler 
beasts and birds of prey naturally hunt only when they raven ; 
the empty tiger, and even the mousing owl, eat hot. A survival 
of this craving in man would explain, among nomad or agricul- 
tural tribes, the steak off the living ox, first mentioned to us 
moderns by Bruce, but since found in many Chinese books. 
Thus, it may have been this raw hot eating of the primitive 
hunter that first gave to those ancient allies, Magister Artis 
Venter and Ingenii Largitor Palatum, the initial hint of cooked 
hot eating. And let the blastophagists (a mildest word—merely 
eaters of sprouts @ Ja grecque), an it were possible, be thus far 
disabused. 

Another favourite argument of the specious vegetarian’s is so 
good that it must be led up to. Schrader quotes Th. Waitz 
(Anthropologie der Naturvélker) for the sensible obvious state- 
ments that— 

Everywhere the food that is best for nations and individuals is that 
which best suits the organism, as conditioned by climate and mode of life ; 
and a combined animal and vegetable diet would therefore seem 4@ priori 
probable for the primeval age. 


Now listen to how Blastikos—to personify them—puts the argu: 
ment :— 

Therefore [from a proper consideration of the eye-teeth and alimen- 
tary canal] the human constitution for food is intermediate. Man is 
neither herbivorous, as the sheep and horse; nor carnivorous, as the lion ; 
but is frugivorous, as the monkey (!) 


Of course the true “ intermediate,” as the case is stated by 
Blastikos, is Waitz’s combination, mankind's combination, of 
flesh and herbs ; but vegetarian no-logic—to call it pea-bladder 
cabbage-head logic would but tickle and flatter—twists this by a 
transparent trick into fruits. So long as grass grows and water 
runs we shall have these sheep and these vegetarians ; but as for 
the matter of the sheep, Miss Gordon-Cumming met a tame one 
in the Himalayan villages that attacked her picnic and “ate up 
every scrap of mutton we could spare.” Rank cannibalism 
thrown in by this baa-baa black sheep, who, considering its posi- 
tion on the Dach der Welt, must by the frivolous be set down 
not as a veget-arian, but a meat-eating Aryan and a fellow. 
Look at hens, even—but this blinks, or, if you will, cuts the eye- 
teeth—how eagerly they will hunt and kill and fight for and gobble 
up a field mouse. 

But that old tooth-argument, though now decayed, is still 
always welcome, for it brings a wholesome shaking to the healthy 
midriff :— 

We have to compare the structure of the human teeth and digestive 
apparatus with those of brutes, and thereby learn what is natural to man. 


Thus Blastikos perpending; but the performance, like the 
famous taking of tea by stratagem, is wholly supererogatory. 
Natheless will these superfluous Luggnaggers persist in thus in- 
terrogating the dumb teeth, and turn a deaf ear to the eloquent 
palate and the vociferous appetite—that same pair of unsilence- 
able natural allies that alone save us all always from death by 
starvation, and that everywhere prompt the one all-influential, 
though simplest easy little phrase, “1 like.” “Other animals,” 
continues the self-same vegetable philosopher, “are allowed to 
know their natural food by unperverted instinct.” But the 
vegetarian won't allow any human being but himself to do so. 
To burlesque one of Mr. Frank Burnand’s old parodies, to the 
tune of an older galop :— 

Let dogs delight to lap and bite, 
For ’tis their nature to ; 

Let Cranks indulge their appetite— 
Then why not me and you! 


But the clear want of palate—that ignores itself, too—which is 


we 
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the note of the vegetarian, is disclosed with delighting pedantry 
in such absurdities (from the same source always) as— 

The nitrogen in the onion will in the long run please most persons. We 
[vegetarians] do not really need the nitrogen which is in milk and eggs. 


Could we contemplate the vegetarians ruling the roast for a couple of 
generations [wrote the Secretary of the useful British Berkshire Society 
not Icng since], going the whole animal all the time, and burning the 
cookery-books ; we might also imagine our great-grandchildren idolizing 
some shining genius who should introduce such products as a piece of 
nicely-marbled breakfast-bacon, a roast spare-rib and apple sauce, or a 
steaming dish of boiled ham and eggs, or any other of the hundred-and- 
one favourite dishes for which Berkshire is famous. 


And we can even imagine a backsliding vegetarian, such as 
Fogg (of Dodson & Fogg), who “was an elderly pimply-faced 
vegetable-diet sort of man,” licking his lips. But fancy having 
to re-invent roast pork ! 

We have a friendly suggestion to make to the blastophagists. 
Let them focus their caucus-influence, if any, upon getting a prison 
set apart for that rigidly vegetarian diet of the weediest Quixotes 
of the whole kit, that diet which taboos all milk, butter, eggs, or 
animal fats; let the cookery be no better than in a vegetarian 
restaurant ; and then let it be enacted that the judges may 
sentence the relapsing criminal to that regimen concurrently 
with his other punishment. This would, on the one hand, test 
to the full strain the vegetarian theory that all flesh is grass ; 
and, on the other, it may—by its terrors or by its results—diminish 
the incorrigible classes. An object in which the most depraved 
vegetater might fully reckon upon even our support. 


BACTERIOLOGY—THE INFANT SCIENCE. 


I iy the progress of every science there are necessarily lulls or 
temporary cessations in the experimental results of investiga- 
tors, and this is often owing to the difficulty of elucidating 
certain points which, even though they may not be absolutely 
necessary, are at any rate desirable to establish, in order that the 
science may be brought to a condition of practical utility. This 
has been more especially the case with what must still be called 
the “ Infant Science "—Bacteriology. 

The points most requiring elucidation belong to that section of 
the subject which relates to the investigation of micro-parasites or 
disease germs. Among all the different varieties of bacteria we 
know of and can cultivate, the few comparatively which will 
grow in the tissues and blood of living animals afford the most 
gratifying research results. The changes they bring about in 
growing constitute disease conditions frequently of definite kinds, 
caused by one specific germ. The significant fact that these con- 
ditions are frequently non-recurrent in the same individual has 
afforded to Bacteriologists a key by which have been opened up 
certain vistas in the future of prophylaxy, which, though still 
shadowy, are progressing in distinctness and certainty. 

Attempts towards ridding the human race of the scourge of 
infectious disease have been made so far in several different ways. 
The following are six of the methods which have been em- 
ployed :— 

(1) M. Pasteur’s simple preventive inoculation, which consists 
in administering a minute quantity of an “ attenuated ” or “ miti- 
gated ” artificial culture of the microbe of the disease in question, 
this process having the effect of producing a mild attack of the 
disease, which protects against a future fatal attack. 

(2) The method used by M. Pasteur in rabies (hydrophobia), 
consisting in the injection of a mitigated virus into a patient 
already attacked by the disease, in order to overtake the natural 
virus, acting at full strength by the influence of the mitigated 
virus. This method has only been used, so far, in the case of 
rabies, but has apparently been eminently successful. 

(3) The employment of the virus of one comparatively mild 
disease to protect against a more severe one (such as vaccination), 
with cow-pox virus for small-pox, inoculations with cultures of 
the micrococcus of erysipelas to eradicate cancerous forma- 
tions, &c. 

(4) The destruction or poisoning of the bacteria which are 
acting as the materies morbi by the administration of antiseptics 
or bacteriocides in the form of drugs, internally or by injection. 

(5) The reinforcement of natural means possessed by our systems 
for combating disease germs. ‘This has been attempted in several 
ways :— 

(a) Acting on the theory of Metschnikoff, that the “leucocytes,” 
or white blood corpuscles, engulf bacteria, and destroy them by 
the injection of quantities of the blood of some animal insuscep- 
tible to the disease in question. 

(6) Raising or lowering the temperature of the body of the 
animal attacked. 


(c) Alterations of diet, climate, or surroundings. 

(d) Injection of what are known as phagocyte invigorators, 
i.e. substances which assist the leucocytes in their engulfing 
action. 

(6) By the injection of the “toxalbumens” formed by the 
bacteria growing in artificial pure cultures, as has been done by 
Koch in the case of tuberculosis. 

The bacilli of tuberculosis were observed to stop growing, after 
reaching a certain point of growth on blood serum in tubes, in a 
way that could hardly be explained by exhaustion of the nutrient 
properties of the serum. The explanation of this cessation of 
growth is that the bacilli in growing produce a toxic substance, 
which is inimical to their own life. This substance may be dis- 
solved out of the cultures, by means of dilute glycerine, and the 
solution used as an injection for tuberculosis, killing the bacteria 
within the patient's system. 

Let us examine the question further with a view to ascertain- 
ing why these different methods are not complete successes. The 
expectations formed of Koch's injection treatment have not yet 
been fulfilled, and although many seeming cures, or at any rate 
many preventions of imminent death, have been brought about by 
its means, it will certainly never be universally adopted in its 
present form. The evidence, as far as it goes, seems to indicate 
(see Professor E. Ray Lankester’s Advancement of Science) that 
Pasteur’s “overtaking treatment” in rabies has been almost 
ideally successful; but this cannot yet be definitely affirmed, for 
the reason that in the statistics of rabies an enormous number 
of undoubted cases must be collected before the arguments of 
Pasteur’s numerous opponents can be overcome, Protective in- 
oculation in the case of anthrax (which attacks nearly every 
warm-blooded animal) may be employed with almost mathe- 
matical certainty in the laboratory, yet is not so easily employed 
on the commercial or rather agricultural scale. 

Much has been done in this direction, but something still 
seems to be wanting. It may be that this is in the principle in- 
volved, but it is more likely to be found in technical detail. Indeed, 
it seems probable that we have arrived at one at least of the 
various possible methods of protection against infectious disease. 
Now, does the failure to produce immunity with certainty in the 
case of a non-recurring disease, or the failure to cure in the case 
of diseases which may recur, or which are chronic, mean that 
Bacteriology will never be of practical use to the human race ? 
Or does it only mean that we have arrived at a condition 
of knowledge at which we will remain almost at a standstill 
until the elucidation of certain facts puts us again on the track ? 
Happily, the balance of evidence is in favour of the latter sup- 
position. Is it possible that we have arrived at sucha degree of 
certainty with certain non-pathogenic micro-organisms without 
being able to extend that control to bacterial life within the 
animal system? When the ingenuity of man bas arrived at the 
point of being able to prove absolutely that organisms, completely 
invisible to all but the highest magnifying powers attainable, 
cause each its particular infectious disease; when these tiny 
things may be made to grow like plants in a garden, separately 
and in order; when we can keep rows of tubes each with its 
deadly contents on our laboratory shelves, or in our ineubators, 
like druggists’ bottles of inert powders and crystals, surely we 
shall not stop at this stage in our control over this “world of 
the infinitely little.” The unknown factor required to make any 
treatment consisting of an attack on bacteria growing in, and 
causing the illness of an animal or plant, practically applicable, is 
something in the technical details of the process—whichever of 
the various methods is adopted. 


AT THE REMBRANDT'S HEAD, 


A’ the sign of the Rembrandt's Head in Vigo Street, Mr. 
Robert Dunthorne has the speciality of little exhibitions of 
water-colour drawings of local English scenery. This time the 
artist is Mr. Thomas Pyne, and the locality is the Vale of 
Dedham. Not everybody may know where this vale is situated, 
and we therefore hasten to explain that it lies along the Stour, 
where that river divides Essex from Suffolk, between Nayland 
and Manningtree. Mr. Pyne seems never to have strayed more 
than a couple of miles from the village of Dedbam, though he 
painted mostly on the other or Suffolk side. These fifty-three 
drawings are put in with great skill and refinement. Here are 
sleepy waters, gleaming under beds of osiers; square church 
towers are reflected in them ; soft meadows, with rustic bridges 
to unite their sides, divide river from river. The country pur- 
suits proceed, harvesting, haymaking ; here a young labourer, 
pushing a punt along, pauses to chat with a girl who leans over a 
bridge; here a young woman fastens a birdcage to the white 


wall of an old red-roofed inn, The scenes are pastoral and 
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unruffied, with an old-fashioned air of quiet ; they might be engraved 
as vignettes to late eighteenth-century novels. Mr. Pyne is to 
be congratulated on having discovered another province of Poppy- 
Land, 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW, 


DB yetcherecrnr people hold divers opinions as to what is called 
a seasonable winter. He who, like the Polar bears, has 
carte blanche with the furrier, regards the temperature from 
a totally different standpoint from the shivering sandwich- 
man who casts longing glances at the jerseys in the woollen- 
drapers’ windows. It is all very well for the poet in his warm 
library to go into raptures over the beauties of the frostbound 
1andscapes ; but his neighbour in the cottage, who is short of fuel 
and food, may fail to appreciate the spirit of the verses. Nor is it 
only the very poor who dread the storms and the snowdrifts. 
What is sport to skaters, curlers, and wildfowl-shooters brings a 
time of terrible anxiety to the masters of mountain flocks. Their 
capital is invested in the sheep which are scattered about the 
bare hillsides. The sheep-farmer watches eagerly the fluctua- 
tions of the barometer, and long experience has taught him to 
read the signs of the weather. Indeed, when the worst is im- 
pending, for the most part these are obvious enough. There 
is a melancholy sough in the cold northerly wind and the sombre 
clouds are visibly snow-laden. Though the farmer belongs pro- 
verbially to the Stoic school of philosophers, he goes to his 
bed to toss and listen. And when he wakens from a belated 
and feverish slumber in the morning, he is not surprised at what 
he sees, although his sphere of vision is sadly limited. The 
broad, soft flakes are falling thick, and the wind has already been 
heaping them against his walls. He thinks of his sheep huddling 
together for warmth, and being gradually penned up in snowy 
folds, and the worst is, he can do nothing to help them. He must 
wait until the weather changes, and then go in for salvage and 
reckon up losses. Then with his shepherds he starts to beat and 
tread a way along tracks that the storm has made well-nigh 
impracticable. He has a general notion where he is most likely 
to find what he seeks, and the intelligent collies are keen on 
the questing. Here and there a shivering fleecy group are seen 
on some wind-swept, but partially sheltered, plateau, and these 
pitiful objects are so many to the good, and safe in the mean- 
time, if hunger-pinched. Elsewhere the dogs begin to smell 
and scrape; as the loosely-packed covering is removed, the fleeces 
become visible, and possibly the animal warmth of the mass has 
kept the feeble sparks of life in a certain number of the prisoners. 
But it is no easy matter to revive the half-dead, and to provide 
them with sustenance and some kind of shelter. It is not every 
one who can rival the feat of John Ridd, unparalleled since Her- 
cules relieved Atlas of the burden of the Globe, and Samson 
walked away with the gates of Gaza—when, tucking a wether 
under either stalwart arm, he carried a whole flock in successive 
trips to the farm-steading. In every severe storm sheep are 
killed by the hundred or the thousand, and many a winter in 
the memory of each elderly sheep-farmer is associated with appeals 
for remission of rent and costly bill transactions with the 
bankers in the county town. Happily we have no blizzards in 
this country as in Montana or Colorado, where, with the mercury 
some 40° below zero, the cattle may go drifting helplessly for 
hundreds of miles. Our hills, although they breed storms, always 
afford a certain shelter ; yet things on the Welsh mountains, on 
the Borders, and in the Highlands are often bad enough. 

Even in the low country, long-lying snow with protracted 
frost is a serious hindrance to farming operations. The frozen- 
out labourer curses the hard season which throws himself and 
his household on charity and short commons. But to the well- 
to-do farmer and rustic, especially in Southern Scotland, the 
interruption to work is no unmitigated evil. The canny and 
industrious Scot can give himself holidays with a clear con- 
science. When Providence stops the plough, it benevolently 
commands the production of the curling stones. The ice is 
just in grand order—a trifle too thin, indeed, were one 
disposed to be hypercritical, and the difficulty is to “haud back 
the stanes.” Gentle and simple have been flocking to the loch, 
and the subdued roar of the stones upon the rink nevertheless 
dominates the clamour of the players. For what with the fiery 
excitement of the roaring game, and the keen frosty air going to 
the heads, the curling would be “naething a-v-a’” if the fun were 
not furious. Official dignity drops its robes of state, propriety 
pitches the conventionalities to the mischief, and in the ascend- 
ency of skill in the levelling of degrees, the old Adam in saints 
and in formalists comes to the surface. The laird is there with 
his tail of keepers and foresters, while possibly the parish ne’er-do- 
well is skipping for them, though a trespasser and poacher by 
babit and repute. The reverend minister, even on Friday or 


Saturday, leaves the Sabbath sermon to take care of itself. 
There is no lack of witticisms flying about in the air, but we are 
bound to say they are generally stereotyped. All the same, 
they answer their purpose, and the older the joke, the more 
hearty is the merriment. But when we said that the old Adam 
would come to the surface, we referred to the irrepressible exple- 
tives, provoked by ill luck or bad play, when the hardly-contested 
game is drawing toa crisis. We have heard worthy elders actually 
swearing at large, although in biblical language, and we have 
even suspected the minister of muttering under his breath, 
objurgatory extracts from an improvised commination service. 
But the passions calm themselves as fast as they arise, and no 
sort of quarrelling is tolerated on the ice. A curling match is 
the most harmonious of meetings, and the seal is set to the good- 
fellowship of the curling fraternity by the dinner or supper that 
is served after dusk. The masses of boiled beef, with the mountains 
of steaming greens, vanish as by magic, and the secretaries of 
Total Abstinence Associations might shudder at the portentous 
absorption of potent toddy. “Ten tumblers and ne'er a headache 
nor a hair the waur” might be, and possibly is, the grateful 
morning ejaculation of many of these deep but hard-headed 
drinkers. Commend us to a week or two of curling for clearing 
the brain and bringing body and spirits into superb condition, 
Curling is inevitably and especially a social game. Skating, on 
the other hand, must be more or less a solitary amusement, for 
the practice of figures which is coming into fashion, besides 
natural aptitudes, demands skill and much practice, with severe 
discipline-drill. After all, elaborate and intricate figure-skating 
strikes us as somewhat dull and tame, possibly because the grapes 
are sour and we never could cut a figure as premierfigurant. What 
we do enjoy is the exhilarating motion of the race, when the 
frozen roadway is stretching far before you, and a fine breeze on 
the back sends you scudding along with no sensible effort. But 
except in the Fens and upon the Broads such skating is scarcely 
to be enjoyed in England. The travelling on the canals is inter- 
rupted by the locks and bridges ; moreover, the canal Companies 
object to the suspension of their traffic, and consequently go to 
work with unfriendly precipitation at breaking the ice. Experts 
tell us that it is a mistake to believe that the winters in Holland 
are more severe than our own. In fact, the climates of the two 
countries are very similar. But at least the phlegmatic and 
amphibious Dutchmen resign themselves more placidly to the 
freezing of their canals; and then Holland abounds in land- 
locked and sheltered sheets of water, from the wide expanse 
of the Y to the north of its commercial capital, down to 
the flooded polders which are conspicuous features of its hydro- 
graphy. To the January number of the Leisure Hour that well- 
known skater Mr. Charles Whymper contributes a capital paper, 
describing his experiences in foggy weather on somewhat trea- 
cherous ice upon the Y, when he steered his yenturesome course 
towards the island of Marken, surmounting sundry and serious 
risks before he landed among its picturesque inhabitants. He 
follows that up by telling how he had urged his headlong course 
before a biting gale from Amsterdam by Haarlem, and thence on 
to the Hague, declaring that he never expects another day of 
such joyous excitement. But, indeed, it would appear that 
skating, tobogganing, and other ice-sports are now becoming 
ized objects of winter travel. The latest volume of the 
“Badminton Library,” fully noticed elsewhere in our columns, 
dwells on the carefully-tended rinks at Grindelwald, at Davos 
Platz, and at St. Moritz, comparing the attractions of those 
popular resorts, and going into details as to the means and the 
expense of getting to them. But before dismissing the sub- 
ject of winter sports, we must say a word, by way of post- 
script, as to the pleasures of woodcock-shooting. The welcome 
telegram arrives one fine morning from wild Wales or the West 
Highlands announcing the advent of the earliest flights of the 
birds. Seeing that the frost holds as you are speeding to the 
westward in the express, you know that the word of action 
must still be “still they come.” And, although we know 
that the bird once believed to live on suction must be gluttonous 
rather than esthetic in his tastes, he has undeniably an instinct 
for the most picturesque localities. As the guns are marshalled 
and lined, with the few beaters drawn from the scantily 
populated parish interspersed, you tramp forward through the 
crisp heather and the frozen bracken, dipping into ravines and 
stepping across ice-bound rivulets, all of them with a general in- 
clination towards the broad, grey stream or the steel-blue loch. 
The birds are kicked up from the roots of stunted or pollarded 
oaks, from beneath the frost-spangled verdure of the prickly 
hollies or the feathery boughs of the firs. So that, even had 
you to content yourself with but a very few couples, the glories 
of the walk and the landscape would well repay you. 
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MONEY MATTERS. 


ayer Bank dividends for the second half of the past year, upon 
the whole, are more satisfactory than most competent 
observers were prepared to find some time ago. Of fifteen Eng- 
lish banks which have offices in London, no fewer than eight 
declare the same rate of dividend as at this time last year; four 
declare lower rates, and three declare higher rates. It will be 
seen that somewhat more than half keep up the same rate of 
dividend as in the second half of 1890,that over one-fifth actually 
pay more, and that one-fourth or rather more pay somewhat less. 
It should be added, however, that in most cases the amounts not 
distributed to the shareholders, but carried forward to the credit 
of the new half-year, are smaller than they were twelve months 
ago; and, further, it should be noted that some of the very 
greatest of the banks have had to lower their rates of dividend. 
Recently several country banks which formerly had no offices in 
London have amalgamated with banks in London, thereby 
increasing their business, and, what is more important, getting a 
standing in London itself. Furthermore, it is to be borne in 
mind that many private banks have either constituted them- 
selves Limited Companies, and as a consequence begun to publish 
accounts, or while remaining private banks have yet felt it 
necessary to publish accounts. Naturally the country banks that 
have acquired a new business in London have made larger profits, 
and, naturally also, the publication of accounts by private banks 
has proved advantageous. But the great London banks, which 
have simply continued the business they have been doing for a long 
time past, have found the year very trying and unprosperous. Thus, 
the greatest of them all—the London and Westminster—which, it 
will be recollected, is a purely metropolitan bank, has declared a 
dividend for the second half of the past year at the rate of only 
13 per cent. per annum, against 16 per cent. per annum twelve 
months ago; and the London Joint-Stock has declared a dividend 
at the rate of 11 per cent., against 12} per cent. twelve months ago; 
while the Union Bank of London, also one of the three largest of 
the purely metropolitan banks, has indeed maintained the same rate 
of dividend, but only by not writing off, as it has for a long time 
past, a portion of the cost of the buildings, and by carrying for- 
ward to the new half-year a lesser amount, while at the same 
time it has drawn upon the balance brought forward from the first 
half of the year, to enable it to maintain the rate of dividend. It is 
not surprising that this should be so ; indeed, the wonder is that so 
many of the banks have been able to distribute as much as they 
did twelve months ago. The past year was an exceedingly try- 
ing one. From beginning to end the money market felt the 
effects of the Baring crisis. It is true that alarmist rumours 
had practically ceased to circulate during the past six months ; 
but still distrust continued, and, what is not less important for 
bankers, the amount of bills offering for discount was very small. 
One of the natural consequences of the Baring crisis was a 
very great diminution in the number of bills created. In the 
first place, the great house of Baring itself was no longer in a 
position to circulate bills as it formerly had done. In the second 
place, many other houses only somewhat less important were 
obliged to curtail the credits they gave, and the business they 
did, in consequence of the distrust that everywhere existed ; and, 
in the third place, the effects of the crisis had communicated 
themselves to every part of the world. The Continent, our 
colonies, and the United States all suffered more or less; while 
South America was not in a position to do business on the scale 
that it had been doing for some years. Over and above all this, 
it is to be recollected that the famine in Russia has had a very 
depressing effect upon Russian trade in every direction, and that 
the bad harvests throughout the Continent generally have also 
checked business ; while Spain, Portugal, and Italy are in financial 
difficulties. It has been said by some of the chairmen at shareholders’ 
meetings that another cause of the loss of profit was that the rateof 
discount was lower in the past half-year than in the second half of 
1890; but it does not necessarily follow that that should lessen the 
profits made by bankers. The profits consist of the difference 
between what bankers pay for the money they borrow and what 
they receive upon the money they employ. No doubt it is true 
that a high rate of discount generally means an active demand 
for banking accommodation ; but still, the real reason why bank- 
ing business was less profitable in the past half-year than for a 
long time previously is that the effect of the Baring crisis had not 
yet spent itself, and that business, therefore, was restricted in 
every direction. 

The Directors of the Bank of England on Thursday lowered 
their rate of discount from 3} per cent. to 3 per cent. The rate 
had stood at 3} per cent. since December 10—that is, for six 
weeks—and it has been expected nearly the whole time that a 
reduction would be made. The value of money in the open 
market has been steadily falling. The Bank of England has done 
nothing to keep it up, and theré seemed no good purpose, there- 


fore, to be served by maintaining the rate. Apparently, however, 
the Directors feared that withdrawals of gold might become in- 
conveniently large, and they therefore delayed until Thursday 
making a change. It is possible that they may succeed now in 
making the 3 per cent. rate effective, at all events until the 
middle of March. Early next month the collection of the revenue 
will be on a very large scale, Considerable amounts, therefore, 
will be transferred from the outside market to the Bank of 
England in payment of taxes; thereby the supply in the open 
market will be so much reduced that it is possible the Bank-rate 
may become effective. On the other hand, it is to be borne in 
mind that trade is very quiet, indeed in some branches there is 
actual depression. That being so, the demand for money for trade 
purposes will be small, and consequently it is to be expected that 
the return of coin and notes which always takes place in the first 
four months of the year will be on an exceptionally large scale 
this spring, and, therefore, will tend to neutralize the collection 
of the taxes, 

The silver market continues very quiet. At the very end of 
last week the price was put up to 43d. per oz., but on Tuesday it 
fell again to 42,°,d. per oz. There is very little demand either for 
India or for the Continent; and the great operators in New York, 
who were said a little while ago to have been preparing for 
new manipulation of the market, either have found the task too 
difficult for them or have delayed their operations, At all 
events, the silver market in New York is unquestionably very 
weak. The Indian money market, however, is growing firmer, 
and that may increase the Indian demand. 

The death of the Duke of Clarence has continued throughout 
the week to check business, especially as the Stock Exchange was 
closed on Wednesday, and few cared to increase their risks at a 
time when the nation was in mourning and a Stock Exchange 
holiday was impending. The support of London having been 
withdrawn from the markets of the world, there was a decline in 
prices in every direction during the first two or three days. Upon 
the Continent the long-expected collapse of Portuguese credit 
seems at last to have come. In consequence of the ecandalous 
revelations respecting the Royal Portuguese Railway, the late 
Finance Minister resigned, and his resignation led to a break-up 
of the whole Cabinet. The new Ministry has announced that its 
task will be the reorganization of the firances and the reconstruc- 
tion of the credit of the country. In a statement made on 
Monday the Prime Minister announced very drastic measures of 
retrenchment, and he intimated that the creditors of the Govern- 
ment would be called upon to make sacrifices, though he ex- 
pressed a hope that the foreign bondholders might not have to 
share in the loss. Since then the new Finance Minister has 
supplemented and emphasized the declarations of his chief. He 
also said that the public creditors would have to make sacrifices ; 
but he did not except the foreign bondholders. Asa matter of 
course, there has been a further fall in Portuguese bonds, 
and that has added to the serious difficulties already existing in 
Paris. The financial outlook in Spain, too, is again grave, and in 
Italy banking and other failures are reported from time to time, 
while the famine in Russia grows worse and worse day by day. 
Even in New York there was a heavy fall both on Saturday and 
Monday. The alleged cause was fear of war between the United 
States and Chili. It was also said that the Western Traffic 
Association—a combination of all the ‘great railways in the 
West—was likely to break up, and, lastly, it was reported that 
Mr. Jay Gould was attacking the market. On Wednesday, how- 
ever, there was a sharp recovery. Public opinion had declared 
against hostile action towards Chili, and the belief had grown 
that the dispute would be settled by arbitration. Furthermore, 
the reports about the Western Traffic Association and Mr. Gould 
were somewhat discredited, and, above all, the sharp fall that 
had taken place attracted large buying. The impression now is 
that the reaction has spent itself, and that there will be a new 
upward movement. 

Trade is quiet, and there are grave complaints of depression in 
some departments, notably in the cotton industry, in the minera} 
oil trade in Scotland, and in some branches of the iron trade. 
The wheat market is somewhat stronger than it lately was, but 
prices have changed little. 


Consols continue to advance slowly. They closed on Thursday 
afternoon at 95}, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday 
of 4. In Home Railway stocks there are some advances and 
some declines. London and North-Western closed on Thursday 
afternoon at 1754, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday 
of }; Great Western closed at 161}, a rise of }; but Midland 
fell }, closing on Thursday afternoon at 1623, and Lancashire 
and Yorkshire also fell }, closing at 110; Caledonian Undivided 
closed at 121}, a fall of 3. In the Deferred stocks there has 
been a sharp rise in Brighton A, which closed on Thureday at 
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158}, an advance compared with the preceding Thursday of § ; but 
Caledonian Deferred closed at 44},a fall of 3, and North British 
Deferred closed at 433, a fall of 3. In- the American market 
the changes are generally downward, but, owing to the recovery 
on Thursday, the fall is much smaller than at one time it was. 
Beginning with the dividend-paying shares, Louisville and Nash- 
ville closed on Thursday afternoon at 813, a rise compared with 
the preceding Thursday of $; but Illinois Central closed at 112, 
a fall of 3. Lake Shore closed at 1253, also a fall of }, and New 
York Central closed at 1184, a fall of 1. In the speculative class, 
which are unsuited to investors, Denver Preference closed on 
Thursday at 48}, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 
as much as 7; but in almost every other case there is a decline. 
Thus, Atchison shares closed on Thursday at 433, a fall of as 
much as 1$; Union Pacific shares closed at 493, a fall of 8; 
Milwaukee closed at 823, also a fall of 8, and Erie closed at 
33, a fall of 4. There has been during the week a further 
depreciation of Argentine Railway stocks, Central Argentine 
closed on Thursday at 44-7, a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 1; Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary closed at 
65-9, a fall of 2; and Buenos Ayres Great Southern Ordinary 
closed at 115-117, a fall of as much as 4. The Argentine Loan 
of 1886, the interest on which is paid in cash, closed at 62, a fall 
of 1, and the Funding Loan closed at 53-4, a fall of as much as 
2}. Brazilian Four and a Half per Cents closed at 65}-66}, a 
fall of 1, and Chilians of 1886 closed at 91, also a fall of 1. 
Portuguese, on the announcement by the new Government that 
the bondholders will have to make sacrifices, have fallen very 
heavily. They closed on Thursday afternoon at 28}, a fall com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of as much as 33; but in 
most other inter-Bourse securities there has been a recovery. 
Thus French Rentes closed on Thursday at 95, a rise of 4; Hun- 
garian Four per Cents closed at 91}, also a rise of $; Italian 
closed at 89}, a rise of 3; and Russian closed at 93%, a rise of j. 


STUDIES AND PICTURES BY H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A. 


R. I. W. B. DAVIS, R.A., a collection of whose studies 

and pictures is to be seen at the Fine Art Society's 
Gallery, is a painter of the old-fashioned school. Following 
Gainsborough and the earlier masters at a respectful distance, he 
has adopted a style whose possibilities of interest are exhausted. 
His aim is naturalism rather than artistic effect, so that the 
ensemble is seldom beautiful or harmonious. He displays a pro- 
nounced taste for melodramatic aspects and lurid skies ; his well- 
known picture, “ Now came still Evening on” (7)—to mention a 
conspicuous example—is as strident in tone as a masterpiece by 
Mr. Leader. His cattle, whether they be sheep or cows, are 
handled—save in one or two sketches—with a dry and weari- 
some artificiality. Though the attempt is rarely made to suggest 
their shape and form in an envelope of air, the texture of their 
pelt is so definitely insisted upon, that they might have been cut 
out and stuck upon the canvas. The deer in the foreground of 
the “Scene in Applecross” (13) have the appearance of still-life, 
and resemble the stuffed specimens of the museum rather than a 
moving herd in a forest. Onthe same ground we would con- 
demn “The Way to the Sanctuary ” (17), wherein the choice of 
subject is as unfortunate as its treatment. Mr. Davis suffers, 
like so many of his countrymen, from a too reckless ambition. 
He boldly attacks the most unpaintable and least picturesque 
incidents of nature. Again, purple heather and mist-shrouded 
mountain perforce lose their native grandeur in the presenta- 
tion, and a Ross-shire moor confined within the limits of a frame 
becomes a lawless agglomeration of accidental details. At its 
best, a literal transcript from nature has the quality and demerit 
of acrib, It is as close to, and withal as unlike, the original as 
the page of Bohn. In Mr. Davis's pictures the resemblance is in- 
contestable ; his foregrounds are crowded, like the hill-side itself, 
with the thousand and one trivial incidents which only the micro- 
scopic eye may detect. But art and nature are not always at 
one, and a landscape is only justified when it is expressed, not 
in a word for word jargon which travesties the original, but with 
the larger liberty of another medium. Mr. Davis keeps so close 
to nature, rejects so little of her superfluity, and selects with 
80 loose a sense of propriety, that his canvases are sometimes at 
violent warfare with themselves. “A Surrey Cottage Orchard ” 
(25), for example, is a purposed discord; the foreground and dis- 
tance are in different keys, so that you get two pictures within 
one frame, while in a dozen instances the leafless trees are out- 
lined hard and ugly against a troubled sky, to which they stand 
in no just relation. It remains to add that in some larger works 
there are pleasant passages, and that in almost all cases the 
sketches ar more e‘fective and refined than the elaborated 
pictures. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


Weve. perhaps, in the history of the English stage has there 

been so remarkable a manifestation of loyalty on the part of 
the theatrical profession as during the past week. No sooner was 
the sad news of the death of the Duke of Clarence made public than 
every theatre and music-hall was immediately announced to be 
closed for that night—* in sign of mourning and loyal sympathy 
with the Royal Family.” It was a spontaneous, and certainly 
most patriotic, demonstration, which was, of course, repeated on 
Wednesday night—when every theatre and place of amusement, not 
only in London, but throughout the United Kingdom, was closed. 
This was, of course, according to precedent, and not particularly 
remarkable ; but the first demonstration was so spontaneous and in 
such excellent taste as to deserve special mention. 

Theatrical affairs are not particularly flourishing just now, and 
on Saturday last no less than eight theatres were closed, among 
them being the English Opera House, where, notwithstanding its 
graceful music and admirable rendering, La Basoche has failed 
to achieve any exceptional popularity. It was magnificently 
mounted, and staged to perfection, but somehow lacked that kind 
of tunefulness which the people demand. The music was graceful, 
and it was very well sung; but there was no single air which 
struck popular fancy, and, like Ivanhoe, its predecessor, it never 
obtained genuine success. This is unlucky, since Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte certainly deserved every encouragement. Let us hope his 
next opera, the long-promised Elaine of Bamberger, will meet 
with better fortune. It is, however, not likely to be produced 
for some weeks to come—if before Easter. 

The failure of so many theatres to secure even an ordinary 
measure of popularity is, perhaps, rather the fault of the managers 
than of the public or the actors. We cannot help thinking 
that the habit of following a lead is at the bottom of a 
good deal of this state of affairs. The theatre-going world is 
a very large and increasing one. Prejudices against the theatre 
are dying out, even amongst the most puritanical—and, after 
all, there is a population of over 5,000,000 people to cater for 
—and yet we constantly hear of theatres, with excellent com- 
panies of players, closing their doors for lack of patronage. But, 
if we glance down the long list of plays in course of performance, 
we confeas there are not many of them of any particular interest, 
and that there is altogether too much sameness in their character. 
If a domestic drama, like 7'he Dancing Girl or The Idler, for in- 
stance, is a great success at any particular theatre, immediately 
other managers jump to the conclusion that “domestic drama,” 
as they term it, is in demand, and a host of plays of this sort are 
produced at almost every leading theatre. The consequence is, the 
public selects that play which has obtained the greatest reputa- 
tion, and carefully avoids going to see any of its rivals, This 
time last week no less than eight theatres were giving pieces 
more or less like the two dramas above-mentioned, and only three 
of these were drawing even average audiences. It is the same thing 
with farcical comedy and comic opera. If a “hit” is made at 
one theatre, five or six other houses are sure to follow suit, and 
give works of a similar, but, in nine cases out of ten, inferior, 
quality. Asan instance in point, the burlesque of Joan of Arc 
destroyed the success of Carmen up to Data, and the very pretty 
Maid Marian at the Prince of Wales's had very soon to yield to 
the fortunate Cigale. The Parisian managers are wiser in their 
methods. Each sticks to his particular line of business, and the 
public knows exactly the kind of entertainment it will find at 
the Porte Saint-Martin, the Vaudeville or the Bouffes, the 
Palais-Royal, &c. The class of play produced at these theatres 
rarely, if ever, changes in its character, and no one would attempt 
to give melodrama at the Palais-Royal or farcical comedy at the 
Odéon. 

The Swiss Express, a version of the well-known Hanlon-Lees 
piece, is the principal attraction at the Princess’s, and will re- 
main so until the production of The Great Metropolis, an 
American sensational drama which has been very successful in 
the United States, and which Mr. Henry Neville and Mr. 
William Terriss are rewriting and adapting for the London 
stage. 

Messrs. Sims and Pettitt’s new burlesque, Blue-eyed Susan, will 
be given at the Prince of Wales's for the first time on Saturday 
next. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's The Crusaders will be withdrawn 
shortly, and Judah, by the same author, will be revived. 

Mr. J. L. Toole is not well enough yet to appear at his theatre, 
and in the meantime Miss Decima, transferred from the Prince 
of Wales’s, with Miss Florence St. John as the heroine, is being 
played here with continued success. Miss St. John makes a 
very quaint and amusing Decima. 

The Vicar of Bray, by Mr. Sydney Grundy, with music by 
Edward Solomon, will be produced early next week at the Savoy 
Theatre, 
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We have the best authority for contradicting the rumour that 
Miss Ada Rehan has severed her connexion with Mr. Daly’s com- 
pany. There is no part for her in The Cabinet Minister, and 
as she needed a holiday, the management granted her a well- 
deserved rest, until this piece has exhausted its popularity. 

The benefit arranged by Mr. Beerbohm Tree for Mrs. Bernard 
Beere has been postponed until Wednesday next, on which occa- 
sion Mr. Tree will appear in Maeterlinck’s The Intruder, and Mrs. 
Beere herself in a scene from The School for Scandal, supported 
by Mr. William Farren, Mr. Brookfield, and Mr, Charles 
Wyndbam. 

The interesting production of Hamlet at the Haymarket Theatre 
on Thursday evening will receive due attention next week. 
Meantime we can record its success. Mr, Tree’s Hamlet hag 
many points of excellence, and the Ophelia of Mrs. Tree is, in 
many ways, a remarkable performance. The staging is appro- 
priately artistic, and Mr. Henschel’s music of a high order. 


THE WEATHER, 


ae week has exhibited a very decided, though unsuccessful, 
attempt of the warm Atlantic air to break up our frost. 
We noticed in our last the very remarkable condition of low 
barometrical readings which prevailed over the whole of Europe 
in the middle of last week. On Thursday last the change from 
this began with the advance westwards over Sweden of a wave 
of high pressure, causing the barometers over Scandinavia to rise 
to nearly 30°5 ins. on Tuesday, the 19th. At the same time the 
western barometers fell, and on Friday the fall became rapid, so 
that by Saturday morning the readings in the extreme west of Ire- 
land were below 29 ins., and a strong south-east gale was blowing 
with heavy rain, nearly an inch, at Valencia. The depression 
which had caused this did not advance far over our islands, and 
the rain which fell on Saturday plentifully did not extend beyond 
the central counties of Ireland; but as the system went south- 
ward it produced a heavy downpour on the coast of Brittany. 
1°22 in. was measured at Lorient on Sunday morning. On Satur- 
day an apparently independent depression arrived on the coast of 
Portugal, producing a serious fall of the barometer, with heavy 
rain, but without much wind. Since that date these cyclonic systems 
have disappeared from the charts, but the effect of the south-easterly 
wind, just noticed, breaking against the buffer of high pressure 
over Norway, has been to stir up the North Sea; and on Monday 
and Tuesday a tremendous sea rolled in on the coasts of Aberdeen- 
shire and Caithness. It was under circumstances similar to these 
that the Wick harbour-wall was swept away in the gale of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1870. This sea seems by the latest reports to be going 
down. The week, on the whole, has not been wet, and in the 
east and south-east of England it has been decidedly dry. Tem- 
perature has been milder than of late. The minima at most 
stations have been near the freezing-point for the whole week, 
and the maxima not very much above it, except on the south- 
west coast, where, at Scilly and Prawle Point, the thermometer 
rose above 50° on Monday and Tuesday, Wednesday has not 
been so warm. The frost on the Continent also has been less 
intense 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


= resumption of Mr. Dannreuther’s pleasant musical even- 
ings is a welcome event, for though there is no lack of con- 


_ certs of chamber music, the conditions under which Mr. Dann- 


reuther’s evenings are given are more favourable to the enjoy- 
ment of classical music than is the case with performances in a 
large concert-room. On the evenings of the 5th and 19th, Mr. 
Dannreuther gave the first two of his present series. On the 
earlier date the chief interest of the programme lay in the per- 
formance of Bach's wonderful Goldberg variations, a work which 
probably had never been heard at a concert before. The thirty 
variations on an aria in G major were written by Bach for a 
harpsichord with two rows of keys, and are almost impossible to 
execute on the single keyboard of a modern piano. The varia- 
tions are throughout contrapuntal in style, and every third one, 
except the last, is a canon with a free bass following the outlines 
of the bass of the theme, These canons take all the intervals in 
regular order, while the last variation is a “ Quodlibet "—i.e. a 
movement in which fragments of several tunes are worked in 
with the theme. The extraordinary variety and perfect technical 
workmanship of the different parts of this remarkable work make 
it a landmark in the history of instrumental music; in it Bach 
reaches a point which no other composer attained until Beethoven's 
time. Mr. Dannreuther had evidently devoted immense trouble 
to mastering the intricacies of the work. As a feat of endurance 
alone his performance was remarkable, for the variations take 


fully fifty minutes to play, and their technical intricacies tax 
a performer to the utmost. The result was, however, most 
satisfactory, and the elaborate work was rendered in a masterly 
manner, not a note being missed or a difficulty shirked. In 
addition to playing the air and variations, Mr. Dannreuther took 
part in Dvofik’s Pianoforte Quartet in E flat, Op. 87, and 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Trio in the same key, Op. 70, No. 2, 
besides accompanying Miss Anna Williams in Schubert's “ Die 
junge Nonne” and the air “ Fiant aures tus,” from Dr. Hubert 
Parry's De Profundis. The other instrumentalists were Messrs. 
Gibson, Kreuz, and Ould; and the same artists took part in the 
second concert, when the programme included the new version 
of Brahms’s Trio in B (Op. 8), Schumann's Sonata in F minor, 
Op. 14, for Pianoforte, and Trio in D minor, Op. 63, and an inter- 
esting set of three pieces for Viola and Pianotorte, “ Spring 
Fancies,” from the pen of Mr. Emil Kreuz. 

After the usual Christmas vacation the Popular Concerts were 
resumed on the 11th inst. The programme was not very attractive, 
consisting of Mozart’s Third Divertimento for Horns and Strings ; 
Mendelssohn’s uninteresting early Capriccio in F sharp minor, 
Op. 5, for Pianoforte alone; a new Sonata for Violoncello 
and Pianoforte, by Signor Piatti, and Beethoven's Trio in 
D major, Op. 70, No. 1, the executants being Mme. Neruda, 
Miss Fanny Davies, Signor Piatti, and Messrs. Straus, Ries, 
Borsdorf, and Busby, while Mr. Brereton was the vocalist. 
Signor Piatti’s sonata, which was played for the first time, is a 
musicianly but unpretentious work; the composer styles it a 
“Sonata Idillica,” and the character indicated by the name is 
marked throughout the three movements of which it consists. 
Without being at all remarkable as a composition, it is essentially 
pleasant music and fully worthy of the reputation of the veteran 
artist. The rest of the concert calls for no comment, though the 
remarkable statement in the analysis to the effect that Men- 
delssohn’s “Capriccio” “is the most extraordinary example of a 
moto continuo in music,” cannot be overlooked. Any tiro would 
know that the piece is not a moto continuo at all. The pro- 
gramme of the two following Popular Concerts consisted mainly 
of Beethoven’s Septet and Schubert's Octet, the performance of 
both of which works is an annual event at St. James’s Hall. In 
neither case did the programme contain any other features of 
much interest. 

On the evening of the 8th and the afternoon of the 9th Sir 
Charles Hallé gave two admirable performances of Berlioz’s 
Damnation de Faust with his full Manchester chorus and band. 
Though the work is now very familiar to London audiences, the 
performance on both occasions was full of interest, chiefly be- 
cause of the superb way in which the accompaniments were 
played, but also because of the very excellent choral singing. If 
the tone of the choir had been as good as its execution, the per- 
formance would have been perfect; but the voices were occasion- 
ally somewhat hard and worn in quality, especially in the 
female portion of the chorus. The solos were taken by Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel, Mr. Barton McGuckin, and Mr. Hilton. The two 
first were excellent ; but the two latter were not at all up to the 
mark, 

Last Monday evening many musical amateurs were tempted to 
make a pilgrimage to the Ultima Thule of Highbury, where the 
energetic local Philharmonic Society distinguished itself by per- 
forming Dr. Hubert Parry's De Profundis—the work which made 
so deep an impression on its production at the Hereford Festival 
last autumn—and Mr. Corder's Bridal of Triermatn. The 
journey was well worth the trouble; for both works were more 
than creditably performed, thanks chiefly to the able con- 
ducting of Mr. G. H. Betjemann. Dr. Parry’s fine work is 
not easy, and makes great demands upon the resources of a choir ; 
but it was, on the whole, very well sung, and produced a striking 
effect upon the crowded audience. The solos were sung, as at 
Hereford, by Miss Anna Williams, who was joined in Mr. 
Corder's picturesque Cantata by Miss Eleanor Rees, Messrs. 
Piercy and Brereton. The choral singing in The Bridal of 
Triermain was better than that in the De Profundis, and the 
graceful chorus, “Gentle knight, awhile delay,” had to be re- 
peated. The whole concert was interesting, and the performance 
reflects great credit upon the energy and enterprise of the 
Society. 


REVIEWS. 


NOTITIA VENATICA.* 


A*® old friend with a new face, the seventh edition of Mr. 
Vyner's famous treatise on hunting—revised and enlarged 
by Mr. Blew—has just been publish In the editor's owa 
* Notitia Venatica. A New Edition. By William C. Blew, M.A. 
Loadon: John C. Nimmo. 
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words, “ An attempt has also been made to bring the book down 
to date by means of footnotes,” all of which are a propos and 
interesting. It may well be matter for wonder to many 
why, with a work of this nature in existence, so many subsequent 
essays have been written on the management of foxhounds in and 
out of kennel, since on feeding, lodging, exercising, and discipline 
in the field Mr. Vyner may still almost be said to have the last 
word, his views te ah held as the “authorized version ” in most 
modern kennels. He had, indeed, every incentive closely to study 
his subject, for, in addition to his great love of the chase, he was, 
we believe, an exceedingly r man, who, if he did not actually 
live on the subscription to the packs he hunted, must have largely 
depended on that source of supply for his own hunting. Oatmeal 
—the best Scotch—and good sweet horseflesh, well boiled, were 
then as now the standing dishes of the foxhound bill of fare; the 
use of tainted meat was as strongly deprecated, that of vegetables 
as strenuously insisted upon, as at present ; of green food, cabbage 
and nettles are to be preferred, but the latter must be young and 
fresh, when they are the best of blood-purifiers. The editorial note 
as to the quantity of meal produced from a bushel of oats accord- 
ing to weight, z.e. quality, is so useful that it would be well worth 
ting up on every feeding-house door. Spratt’s biscuits had not 
iam invented in Mr. Vyner’s day, or perhaps he might have 
modified his condemnation of biscuit as an article of diet during 
the summer months. 

The problem of kennel lameness—the cause from which it 
arises, even what it really is, and the actual site of the Jameness, 
are puzzles now as they were then; and it may well be that Mr. 
Vyner’s guess at the originating fault, viz. that the building is 
either on a bed of sand or on sandstone rock, improbable as it 
sounds, is as near the mark as any other theory; yet the experi- 
ence from which he draws his conclusion seems far too slight to 
be scientifically satisfactory. The discovery ofa cure for this disas- 
trous complaint appears also to be as far off as ever. Mr. Vyner’s 
plan pean, most effectual ; but, as it consists in turning hounds 
out to run loose about the place, it is not one which would find 
much favour with the neighbourhood. The system here recom- 
mended for getting hounds into condition for the cub-hunting season 
is, save in one important particular, pretty much the same as that 
still in vogue with kennel huntsmen, though it is doubtful if a 
single one of them would now dream of carrying out such an in- 
struction as the following :—“ To bleed about a fortnight before 
cub-hunting has a most salutary effect ... the whole pack 
should be bled, young and old, with the exception of such as are 
exceedingly delicate.” 

Though the date is not here given, the first edition of Notitia 
must have appeared in the thirties, and curious enough it is for 
end-of-the-century sportsmen to read a lamentation written in 
those distant days over the decay of the true foxhunting spirit, 
and a prophecy of consequent decrease, if not termination, of the 
sport. “Few can be found,” says the author, “to take so thank- 
less a labour in hand.” “Few men of the present day have 
either spirit or inclination to retain their hounds after a few 
seasons; and when this generation has passed away, in vain will 
such men as the old Duke of Cleveland, Mr. Ralph Lambton, the 
late Mr. John Villebois, or old Squire Farquharson be sought for 
amongst the sportsmen of future ages.” This is more than an 
admiring and indulgent editor can stand ; he upholds the zeal and 
liberality of modern foxhunters in a note, giving the names of 
seventeen M.F.Hs.—many living, some still in office, and all of 
comparatively recent times—who have kept the same packs for 
terms varying from fifty-one to twenty-one years, though, by a 
singular oversight, he has omitted from his list the name of the 

e¢ of Beaufort, the hereditary grand veneur of a vast territory 
in Gloucestershire and North Wilts, where he has presided over 
the chase since the death of his father in 1853. Nor can it fail to 
be remembered by those acquainted with the more or less recent 
history of hunting, that the old Squire Farquharson, whom Mr. 
Vyner regarded as one of the few remaining pillars of the sport, 
was, in fact, an impracticable gentleman who, despite all remon- 
strance from owners of land and coverts, selfishly asserted his 
sole right to pursue the fox over a tract of country so vast that he 
could not even pretend to visit half of it during a season, and 
which has since his death been divided amongst some four or five 
packs, all of which have plenty of elbow-room and foxes. 

People who think that everything is dearer, or worse, or both, 
than in the old days treated of in Notitia, and usually regarded 
as the halcyon period of the Noble Science, may care to know 
that hounds at any rate can hardly have risen in value, while it 
is generally agreed that they have at least not deteriorated. 
Twenty-five guineas a couple must always be reckoned a good 
og for a regular chaft, and twenty-five couples belonging to 

. Osbaldeston were thus sold at Brixworth in 1830, while the 
hundred guineas a —_ fetched at Hyde Park Corner by the 
same gentleman’s pack in 1842 must be still nearly a record. 
Mr. Vyner was so exclusively a hound-man that he hardly ever 
alludes to horses, apparently regarding them much as a City man 
does the bus which carries him to his business; but we fancy the 
price of a first-class hunter of character was then about the five 
or six hundred pounds which will still procure the article, not- 
withstanding the greatly increased number of purchasers. 

One more instance may be given where the author is not only 
revised but corrected, not to say flatly contradicted, by the editor, 
and this on a point where similar egregious fables are so freely 
circulated that one can only suppose the narrators have taught 
themselves to believe in the verbal accuracy of euch expressions 


as “ hounds flying,” “ horses going express pace,” “ racing speed,” 
&ec. &c., as applied to arun with a fox. Mr. Vyner, in deecrib- 
ing a good thing with his own pack—the Warwickshire—in 1835, 
from Birchley Hayes, says:—*“ At Stoneleigh vil we expe- 
rienced our first check, having come eleven miles in fifty-three 
minutes, over a most rasping and severe woodland country.” 
“ Now,” comments Mr. Blew, “ that is an average of 4,°. minutes 
for each mile. I do not hesitate to say that if any pack ran at 
this rate to-morrow for a distance of three miles ‘ over a rasping 
and severe woodland country,’ not 5 per cent. of the field would 
see which way they went.” He might well have added “ or over 
any country in England”; and he goes on to give his own cal- 
culation of hound-pace arrived at by his own experience, as fol- 
lows :—“ My idea is that if hounds run anything like straight, and 
cover eight and a half miles within the hour, they will leave 
behind a large proportion of the field. On two occasions it has 
happened to me to be driving when hounds have been run- 
ning parallel, or nearly so, to the road. In both instances the 
field had tailed considerably, and there were not half-a-dozen 
men really with the hounds; yet a thirteen-hand pony kept up 
with the pack on the road without going nine miles an hour. 
Four miles at twelve miles an hour will, I fancy, shake off alk 
but the best men and the best horses.” A most reasonable and 
just estimate and expectation, and one the accuracy of which 
any bold rider who cares to test may have an opportunity of so- 
doing before the end of the present season; but Mr. Vyner not 
only describes his run having taken place at the appalling speed 
mentioned, but goes on to say that when the fox was hit off after 
this first check, the whole field of horsemen were completely 
thrown out for a time, by having to go round toa bridge. The 
commentator’s equanimity is, if possible, more disturbed by the- 
assertion that “the whole field” were there after such a burst. 
than by the previous statement as to pace. 

Most of the hunting anecdotes are excellent, and can be reads 
again and again without weariness, which is more than can be- 
said for the jokes of our sporting progenitors, who seem to have 
made a little wit goa long way. An entirely new feature of the 
present edition is the collection of the om oe em at the end, 
instead of leaving them, as heretofore, scattere throughout the 
volume. Many books have been written for the entertainment of 
youth during these Christmas holidays. Are there many (to- 
mention two only) which would more delight a plucky boy. than. 
the stories of how Mr. Masters thrashed one keeper on the York- 
shire moors, and frustrated and exposed the villany of another at 
Oxten Warren ? 

Explorers of pedigree may care to know that the Robert Vyner 
who not related to the present Mr. R. 
Vyner of turf celebrity, or that the relationship has to be sought. 
far back, since these branches of the Vyner family diverged in the- 
reign of Charles IT. 


NOVELS.* 


f tape pee: is a large class of novels which is commonly spoken 
of as “rubbishing.” They are full of love-makings, quarrels,. 
misunderstandings, and violent incidents. Things go wrong on 
purpose to get right again, and they nearly all raise a tear in weak- 
minded readers at exactly the same place within a few pages of 
the end of the third volume. They all have a villain, a strong 
character, a weak character, a hero and heroine, and a secondary 
hero and heroine, just as surely as a clock has its weights, pen- 
dulum, wheels, and hands, It would be a great mistake to sup- 

e that all novels of this class are unreadable. Far from it! 

ere are good rubbishing novels as well as bad rubbishing novels. 
We have found it necessary to make this somewhat lengthy 
preamble the better to express our opinion of Love or Money. To 
call that book a fairish novel, a novel a little above the av \y 
or a novel with certain merits and certain faults, would not de. 
scribe it so well as to say that it is a capital rubbishing novel. 
We mean no disrespect by this; for good rubbishing novels serve 
a purpose and fulfil a want. In nearly all its descriptions of 
character there is a tone of exaggeration which is foreign to works. 
of fiction of a higher class; but there is also in them a great deal 
of spirit, variety, and pungency. A large proportion of the cha- 
racters are supplied by the family of a Cornish clergyman who has 
a living of 120/. a year, a wife, and eleven children. He has not. 
seen a new book for many years, and he never reads a newspaper. 
His wife is of an odious, but familiar, type of poor n’s wife, 
and she is a little overdrawn, just as most of the other characters 
are overdrawn ; for all that she makes one of the most life-like 
sketches in the book. Her daughter, Phil, is a thorough}y heart- 
less girl—heartless with a vengeance. Even when she is in the 
condemned cell, waiting to be hanged, she shows no sign of con- 
trition ; but she eventually dies in the odour of sanctity at the end’ 
of the third volume. Her elder sister, who is as good as she is bad, 
makes a rather smart rejoinder to a neighbouring clergyman, who 


* Love or Money. A Novel. By Katherine Lee (Mrs. Henry Jenner). 
3 vols, London: Richard Bentley & Son. 

The Sin of Olga Zassoulich. A Novel. By Frank Barrett. 3 vols. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 

My Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. By W. Clark Russell. 3 vols. 
London: Methuén & Co. 

Beatrice and Benedick, A Romance of the Crimea. By Hawley Smart. 
2vols. London: White & Co. 
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asks: her to marry him. “To be with you always would be 
heaven for me,” says the man. “It would be hell to me,” 
replies the young woman. free-thinking peer, who “ will 
ieve in anything so long as it isn’t in the Bible,” and suffers 
from drains on the brain, is well described. Like Phil, he at last 
becomes converted, and forsakes his sewers for his soul. His 
first ars | is entertaining. A philanthropic lady much older 
than himself flirts with him over slumming in the East End of 
London, and they are engaged to be married ; but when, rapa 
that he knows her tastes, he presents her with blocks of mode 
lodging-houses instead of diamonds, she throws him over at short 
motice. There are plenty of passages in the book that are un- 
pleasant, and there are a few that some ladies will say are “ not 
atall nice.” As tothe wicked nobleman, he completely throws 
‘into the shade all other wicked noblemen, even in rubbishing 
movels. Judged strictly among the latter class, Love or Money 
is excellent of its kind; taken out of its class, it would be open 
to very adverse criticism. 

The Sin of Olga Zassoulich is a novel of the diamond-stealing 
‘class. A blind Russian Jew and his granddaughter have 
been sent to Siberia for a theft of jewelry, and they escape 
and come to England. There they represent themselves as the 
Prince and Princess Zassoulich. A very wicked English gen- 
‘tleman of the Stock Exchange, who knows their real story, 
asks them to stay with him in his house in Onslow Square for 
pu s of his own, and supplies them with a valet, a maid, 
«clothes, and other necessaries, for their visit. They “take” 
immensely in London society, consequently the stockbroker's re- 
ceptions are crowded with smart people. When he finds it con- 
venient he leaves them to their own resources, and the end of 
it is that they find themselves, as before, penniless. The valet 
and maid, who are husband and wife, and in the secret employ- 
ment of the stockbroker, now come to the rescue, and offer to find 
sufficient money to enable the sham prince and princess to ac- 
cept an invitation to a country house instead of returning their 
clothes and other effects to the hirer,and going to the workhouse 
-or to the slumsof Houndsditch. The valet and maid propose to 
repay all expenses by stealing the diamonds of the “ prince’s” 
host. The “prince” himself joins the confederacy; but when 
‘the robbery has been committed he is too sharp for the valet and 
maid, and bolts by himself to Hamburg with the spoils. He 
leaves his granddaughter in London, and she marries the son of 
a Cabinet Minister. She would like to become “good”; but, 
unfortunately, she had, although most unwillingly, assisted in 
the robbery, and her late maid, knowing this, constantly demands 
‘blackmail. In order to pay it, she deceives her husband, and 
when he discovers this i isa very pretty row. Just when 
matters are at their worst, a Russian agent appears, like a sort of 
Mephistopheles, upon the scene, kidnaps Olga in London, and 
takes her back to Russia. Her husband goes after her, and, “ with 

-an order for her release under the Imperial seal,” he overtakes 
‘her on her way to Siberia, just in time to see her die very grace- 
fully; then he returns to England, and after a decent interval 
‘marries the girl who has been true to him from the first. This is 
a very slight sketch of a tremendous plot, full of elaborate details 
and consummate iniquities. There is a common complaint that 
three-volumed novels are terribly spun ovt. There is no spinning 
-out here. From cover to cover The Sin of Olga Zassoulich is filled 
with incident, such as it is, and excitement, such as it is. The 
great faults of the book are that the schemes are too complicated, 
that the plots are laid in depths which are fatbomless, and that 
the improbabilities are practically impossibilities. When the 
‘Cabinet Minister tries to persuade his son not to marry Olga, he 
.asks him to go with him to call on the girl and see her submitted 
to a test. is test consists in an offer being made by the father 
‘to give her 10,000/. if she will break off her engagement to his 
son. She says that the compensation ought to be higher, and he 
then offers her 20,000/. As the real issue lay in the question 
whether the son would break off the engagement when he saw 

that she was open to a bribe, it was ridiculous to make the father 
§ on bidding up to 100,000/. The only question was whether 

liga would take a payment in money at all to throw over 

the son; and it is obvious that the latter would not be in- 

fluenced by the actual amount in determining whether to marry 

her or to give her up. Olga writes a book, which she brings out 

asa serial in The Month, and receives a very large sum for each 

number. We were not aware that the Jesuit Fathers, who own 
and edit that magazine, paid their contributors so highly. There 
is only one girl in this novel who has any claim whatever to be 
<alled a lady, and she talks about “pa’s club.” Extravagant as 
the story is, it may be found useful by le who are in want of 
a novel full of improbabilities, as a sort of literary medicine. 

My Danish Sweetheart is more the kind of book that we should 
expect to find in one thick volume, with a gaudy cover and many 
illustrations, than in the form of a conventional three-volumed 
novel. We fancy that the “ public” in which this book will find 
most readers will consist of boys from ten to fourteen years old. 
We can imagine them lying back in armchairs, with their legs 
curled up and their mouths open, enjoying its hairbreadth 
escapes, its storms, its shipwrecks, an its mutinies. How 
delighted they will be to read of the hero finding himself on a 
raft in mid-ocean on a tempestuous sea, with no other living 
creatures except a woman and a rat. A fine opportunity was 
thrown away when the author made him knock this large black 
rat into the sea, Why did he not make the hero and heroine 
befriend it, eat up all their provisions, and, after fasting for three 


days, as a last resource sacrifice the solitary companion of their 
sorrows to the pangs of hunger? Such an incident would have 
been quite in keeping with the rest of the book. The first three 
chapters, giving descriptions of the gradual rising of the storm 
from a dead calm, under “a wonderf of 

tuous gloom,” to a raging tempest, of the ship in distress send- 
a up rockets, of the putting out of the life-boat, and “the furious 
roaring and seething and crackling and hissing of the mountainous 
breakers toward which the boat was rtm a amidst “ snowstorms 
of froth,” of the “ shocking noise of human distress” when the life- 
boat was staved in by the “ cataractal fury” of the waves, and 
everybody and everything were submerged in “ the hissing spumy 
smother,” were all very well; but when we discovered that we 
were to have this sort of thing, not only for three chapters, but 
for three volumes, and through twenty-six chapters, and seven 
hundred and fifty-five pages, we—well, we wished that we were 
thirty or forty years younger, so as to be able to enjoy it. The plot 
of the story is as follows. The hero is the amateur coxswain of 
a life-boat, which puts out to help a Danish barque in distress. 
For reasons, and through accidents, which we have not space to 
describe, he finds himself upon the distressed ship, with only the 
captain and his daughter on board, drifting out to sea. This 
state of things lasts for a day or two, and then the ship becomes 
so full of water that a raft has to be made, and the shipwrecked 
crew have scarcely time to get free of the ship before she 
down. The captain has been very ill for some days, and he dies, 
so that the hero and heroine are left alone on the raft. They are 
rescued by an open lugger on its way to Australia. Things go 
very badly on this lugger, and she is on the point of being wrecked 
in her turn, when a ship comes to her assistance and rescues her 
crew. The captain of the rescuing ship falls in love with the heroine, 
and makes himself very disagreeable, until his ungentlemanlike be- 
haviour is brought to an end by the knives of his crew. There is a 
mutiny; the mutineers kill the captain and mate, but make 
treacherous terms with the two shipwrecked crews, which consist 
of only four persons. Eventually the latter escape, and are picked 
up by a steamer. Then they all return to England, where the 
hero and his “ Danish Sweetheart ” are married. The only cloud 
that throws a shadow upon their wedding is the fact that they 
have scarcely any money to live upon. Not that this trifle 
appears to be considered a matter of any moment. A noble and 
suggestive sentiment is expressed by an old sailor, when speaking 
of Nelson, “ What aman! There ain’t public-houses enough in 
this country to drink to the memory of such a gentleman's health 
in.” Not public-houses enough, I says, seeing what he did for 
this here Britain.” 

The exciting question in Beatrice and Benedick, a Romance of 
the Crimea, concerns the mysterious doings of a certain Dr. 
Lynden. The reader is at one time inclined to hazard one 
conjecture with regard to the object of his proceedings, and at 
another something quite difierent ; sometimes he fancies he must 
be a coiner of false money, sometimes he thinks that he is an 
innocent man of science, sometimes a burglar, sometimes a secret 
agent of the Russian Government. His interest is worked u 
and worked up until the last few pages of the last volume, 
then he is told—nothing! The daughter of the mysterious 
doctor is the heroine, and to this almost dowerless girl the hero 
is married, when a subaltern in the Grenadiers, without any pro- 
spect of his father’s approval. The ending is very unsatisfactory, 
and it leaves one with the impression that the author had, for 
some reason or other, married off his hero and heroine in a 
tremendous hurry, and finished his book “ anyhow.” The account of 
the Crimean War is interesting and spirited ; but a great deal of it 
has comparatively little to do with the story ; not that we wish to 

uarrel with it on that score. The following is a fair specimen of 
the style of the conversations :—“ You're getting spoons, disgust- 
ing spoons, awful spoons, on Miss Lynden.” ‘There is a great 
deal too much about “ sweethearts,” and the grammatical con- 
struction of many of the sentences is awkward. We are told 
that “ For the first time in his life Dr. Lynden admitted of hav- 
ing a house,” and that “he little thinks what that imaginative 
young lady pictures his real life.” The author's not u uent 
use of a double negative, such as “it was not that, as a rule, 
they had not, &c.” is wearisome and irritating. The book has 
its good points; but, when we think over Mr. Hawley Smart’s 
other novels—his many other novels—we cannot help wishing 
that he would take a few months’ complete holiday from writing, 
and, both as a study and as a recreation, read a few first-rate novels, 
as well as some standard literature of other kinds, The very 
best of novelists require a little rest, and change of air, so to 
speak, in the works of writers other than their own beloved 
selves, now and then, 


NOTES ON MUSIC.* 


one of the smaller rooms at the Military Exhibition held at 
Chelsea the year before last there was on view a collection 
which was probably more attractive to the musician and the anti- 


* A Descriptive Catalogue of the Musical Instruments recently exhibited 
at ae Royal Military Exhibition, London, 1890. London: Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. 

The Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India and the Deccan, 
By C. R. Day. London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. and A. & C. Black. 

The Beautiful in Music: a Contribution to the Revisal of Musical 
Esthetics. By Dr. Edward Henslick. Translated by Gustav Cohen. 
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quary than tothe general public. Musical instruments, unless they 
are inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl, like the lutes and guitars 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, or elaborately deco- 
rated with paintings like the harpsichords and spinets which may 
still be seen in many museums, are not objects of much intrinsic 
beauty, and the cases of flutes, clarinets, oboes, trumpets, and 
horns at Chelsea were passed by without notice by the majority 


of visitors to the Military Exhibition. Yet it is this portion of 


the loan collection which seems likely to be of most permanent 
value, for it has given rise to the publication of a Descriptive 
Catalogue, which bids fair to become a standard work on the whole 
subject of mili musical instruments. Compiled by Captain 
C. Day, of the Oxfordshire Light Infantry, under the 
orders of Colonel Shaw-Hellier, Commandant of the Royal 
Military School of Music, the Catalogue far exceeds its modest 
title, for to each of the twelve sections into which it is 
divided is prefixed an historical introduction, in which the 
; aura” evolution of the instruments to which the section is 
voted is traced from the earliest times to the most recent 
improvements; while, by way of appendix to the whole, an 
essay on Musical Pitch gives in a concise form all needful infor- 
mation on a subject the importance of which is but little grasped 
even by musicians. It would be almost impossible for a single 
writer to deal authoritatively with so many subjects as are 
involved in the compass of this work, and Captain Day has, 
therefore, wisely obtained the assistance of various specialists. 
Thus the whole of the section relating to flutes has been written 
jose Richard Rockstro, who is almost as great an authority upon 
subject with which he deals as his brother, Mr. W. 8. Rockstro, 

is in the earlier styles of composition; while the essay on 
Musical Pitch is from the pen of Mr. D. J. Blaikley, who is not 
only a scientific specialist but also a practical maker of instru- 
ments. In a work of this description it is always difficult to 
avoid giving undue prominence to certain parts at the expense of 
the rest ; and the section dealing with instruments with cup- 
shaped mouthpieces—to which trumpets, horns, and bugles be- 
long——has hardly been dealt with as fully as some of the other 
classes. The reason of this probably is that the history of 
these important instruments is almost unbroken ground; in 
England, at least, it would be bard to name a work which 
d with them so fully as Captain Day has done, and 
it is to be hoped that his researches may prove an in- 
centive to others to pursue a very interesting branch of 
musical research. To any one who does so, this Catalogue will 
be indispensable, and its value is enhanced by the excellent 
heliogravure plates with which it is illustrated. A careful 
perusal of the book has failed to detect any material errors; 
almost the only statement in it to which exception may be 
taken is that on p. 14, in which the tambourine, as employed in 
the Basque provinces, is described as “a kind of dulcimer,” 
whereas on p. 230 it is rightly identified with the tambourine. 
The Catalogue would be rendered more useful if it had contained 
an index, and the arrangement of the plates is unsatisfactory ; 
but these slight defects do not materially detract from the value 
of the work, which should find a place in every collection of 
books upon music and musical history. In dealing with Indian 
music and musical instruments, Captain Day has taken up a 
subject which has been much neglected by European musicians. 
Sir William Jones’s essays on the Musical Modes of the Hindus 
and the Music of Hindustan have generally been accepted as 
authoritative, though the accuracy of many of the statements 
they contain has been frequently questioned; yet, with the ex- 
ception of a scarce book, published some forty years ago by 
Captain Willard, since Sir William Jones wrote’ the subject of 
Indian music has been almost entirely ignored in this country. 
Captain Day has set a good example by devoting much study and 
research to the investigation of native music while employed in 
foreign service with his regiment in India, and the result of his 
labours is now presented in a form which is rendered attractive 
both by excellent type and paper, and by a series of admirable 
coloured plates from drawings by Mr. William Gibb. Musical 
performances by natives are generally associated by those who 
have heard them with anything but pleasurable sensations ; 
but Captain Day points out that it is by no means easy 
for an Englishman to hear good performers, and that the 
music which accompanies the ordinary nautches is utterly 
unworthy of being considered at all representative. Even 
he, however, admits that the effect of certain instruments is 
pleasanter at a distance than at close quarters. Much of 
the s ess of all Oriental systems of music to ears accus- 
tomed only to European tonalities arises from the use of modes 
which are very different from the scales of modern music. 
Indian music, like that of the Turks or Persians, is more akin to 
that in use in Europe before the introduction of homophony, and 
what are now known as the Ecclesiastical modes are evidently a 
survival of the ancient systems which still exist in the East. 
Every book which throws light upon these little understood 
systems is valuable even to students of European music, and the 
highly-developed and scientific method which Captain Day’s 
treatise is almost the first to reveal to English readers is, there- 
fore, of special interest. The minute and careful account of the 
different Ragas in use in Southern India is deserving of all 
praise ; to have noted down the almost infinitesimal differences 
which distinguish these curious melodic types, upon which the 
whole basis of Indian secular music rests, must have no 
small labour, and speaks highly for the author's industry and 


perseverance. Scarcely less valuable are the numerous native 
airs which Captain Da has printed in European notation ; 
while his analysis of the laws of form which govern the construc- 
tion of all Indian compositions is full of interest. The illustra~ 
tions are admirable, and worthy to be classed with those by the 
same artist inthe magnificent volume on Rare and Valuable Musical 
Instruments, which Mr. A. J. Hpikins published some years ago. 
The book is rendered more useful by a copious bibliography of 
MS. and printed works on Indian music; from which, however, 
we miss Dr. Chrysander’s article on ancient Indian sacrificial musie 
in the Vierteljahrschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft for 1885. This is 
to be regretted, for it contains some remarkable information col- 
lected by the late Professor Haug, who had exceptional op 
tunities for studying a branch of Indian music which is cl to 
most Europeans, and of which even Captain Day says very little. 
The work would also be improved by an index and a glossary. 
It is not to the credit of English thought that nearly forty 
ears should have elapsed before so important a book as Dr. 
Hanslick's treatise, Vom Musikalisch-Schinen, should have ap- 
peared in an English dress. The first edition was published in 1854, 
and, in spite of the violent criticism to which the author's con- 
servative views and often paradoxical opinions have been sub- 
jected, it has passed through seven editions, has been translated 
into French and Spanish, and has gradually come to be accepted, 
if not as a standard authority on the debateable subjects with 
which it deals, at least as a work which no thinker can afford to 
neglect. Dr. Hanslick’s position as Professor of Aisthetics and 
Musical History at the University of Vienna and Musical Critic 
of the Neue Freie Presse entitles his opinions to be listened to 
with respect, and though his opposition to the Hegelian views as 
to the emotional power of music, if carried to their legitimate con- 
clusion, would end in pure materialism, it cannot be denied that his 
treatise has done much in proving the absurdity of judging musie 
simply from the point of view ofsensations. This illogical and fal- 
lacious system has always been more in vogue in Germany than in 
England ; but that it is not altogether unknown inthis country must 
be obvious to any one who is at all acquainted with the tastes 
and habits of musicians and musical amateurs, Dr. Hanslick’s 
description (pp. 124-126) of the pathological condition of an audi- 
ence of this description recalls what may frequently be witnessed 
in St. James’s Hall, and his account (pp. 134-135) of the opposi- 
tion met with by critics who regard music from any other but 
the sentimental point of view is equally applicable to the London 
of 1892 as it was to the Vienna of 1854. Though Wagner's name 
seldom occurs in the course of the book, the author generally has 
the reputation of being one of the Bayreuth master’s most un- 
flinching opponents. To English readers unaccustomed to the 
strong personal element in German polemics, the applicability 
of Dr. Hanslick’s theories to Wagner’s views will not be so ap- 
parent. The Viennese critic confines himself explicitly to 
absolute music, and Wagner—in his later life. But both 
Wagner’s theories and Dr. Hanslick’s book have now stood 
the test of time, and it may therefore safely be concluded that 
both contain elements of truth sufficiently strong to counter- 
balance the doubtful points in which they so widely disagree. 
Apart from an occasional redundant use of the definite article, 
Mr. Cohen’s translation is fluent and readable, and he deserves 
thanks for introducing to the English public a work which, ia 
spite of its imperfections and exaggerations, must be regarded as 
one of the most remarkable of a contributions to the study 
of the esthetics of music. 


THE REAL JAPAN.* 


M* NORMAN states in his preface that the accessible works 
on Japan may be divided into two classes—large and 
elaborate treatises upon the history, geography, monuments, Xc., 
of the country ; and superficial narratives, often very entertain- 
ing, of the personal views and experiences of almost eve 
literary wayfarer who has crossed the Pacific; and he is judi- 
cially severe on works of the latter kind. It never seems to 
have occurred to him that his own book may possibly be open to 
the same criticism. His sojourn in Japan was of shorter duration 
than that of many of the writers of the superficial narratives of 
which he disapproves, and though he was afforded exceptional 
facilities for seeing the country and unquestionably made very 
good use of them, it probably would have been wiser not so 
ostentatiously to have challenged a comparison between his “ Real 
Japan” and the Japan of other writers. In his concluding 
chapter he quotes instances of errors into which former writers 
have fallen, and in his essay on the arts and crafts of Japan he is 
severe on what he considers to be a mistake in Mr. Audsley’s 
work on the ornamental arts of Japan. An author who chooses 
to adopt this tone should be very certain that he is not living in 
a glass house himself, and Mr, Audsley might, if he chose, retort 
by pointing out that in the same essay Mr. Norman confuses 
Chinese sovereigns with Japanese emperors, and, whether Chinese 
or Japanese, does not even give their names correctly. 

That this error is excusable we quite admit, as are the few 
others which occur in Mr. Norman’s pages ; but. the tone which he 
adopts towards other writers makes it necessary to warn his readers 
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that he also is not sans reproche. Apart from this, his book is inter- 
esting and readable. Its ving been primarily 
for publication in newspa style partakes somewhat o 
to and it would be unfair to 
criticize too closely letters many of which were probably written 
en voyage. One remark which he makes in his preface may be 
cordially endorsed. He reminds his readers that the march of 
reform is still so rapid in Japan that any description of the insti- 
tutions and manners of the le must become obsolete before 
such a description can have had time to appear from the press. A 
photographer from America has lately published a | and 
elaborate work in which every action of a horse—galloping, 
jumping, trotting, &c —is represented in a series a 
in which every attitude of the animal in the course of each move- 
ment is depicted. The result is that many strictly accurate 
pictures are produced which have all the appearance of being 
abnormal, and it is difficult to believe that the horse clearing the 
fence with his legs twisted and drawn up into what looks like 
an impossible attitude can be the same animal we see before he 
has taken off and after he has landed. This is much the position 
of Japan at the present time. She is in the act of taking the 
fence of Reform, and in‘doing so she ts incongruities and 
contortions which make it difficult for us to reccgnize in her 
present attitude the stately proportions of feudal Japan, or the 
vigour and freedom which she will doubtless possess when she has 
landed on the side of civilization. 

On the one hand, she now —- a large and well-trained 
army and navy, in which all the new appliances of modern 
science are employed ; schools and colleges abound in which the 
learning and knowledge of the West are expounded to native 
students of both sexes ; the judicial code has been moulded on 
the most approved European models; and the new Constitution 
has been so formed as to meet all the requirements of the most 
advanced civilization. But, on the other hand, side by side with 
these signs of enlightenment, there exists beneath the surface 
much which is purely Oriental and barbaric. The people are 
nn superstitious ; the sanitary arrangements in even the best 

ouses are indescribable ; the dirt and filth which abound beneath 
the clean-looking white mats which cover the floors are not to be 
thought of without a shudder; and the attitude of grovelling 
abasement assumed in native society, more especially by ladies 

. 29), is such as not to be exceeded in the most Oriental of 

iental countries. 

In spite of these and other disadvantages, there is a charm 
about the country and people which throws a glamour on the 
eyes of visitors and leads captive the senses of all who have 
tasted of the fascinations of Japan. Mr. Norman is no exception 
to the rule. He speaks in enthusiastic terms of the courtesy, 

temper, and vivacity of the people, and more especially of 

e Japanese woman, who is, ke considers, “the crown of the 
charm of Japan.” “If you could take,” he writes, “the light 
from the eyes of a sister of mercy at her gracious task, the smile 
of a maiden looking over the seas for her lover, and the heart of 
an unspoiled child, and materialize them into a winsome and 
healthy little body, crowned with a mass of — hair, and 
docaned in bright rustling silks, you would have the typical 
Japanese woman.” On this subject Mr. Norman must be accepted 
as an authority. He made a particular study of Japanese 
womanhood, and is the first writer who has described the arcane 
mysteries of the Yoshiwara. On other subjects, however, he is 

ually descriptive. His chapters on Japanese journalism justice, 
inuation. and art are excellent, and show that, though only a 
literary wayfarer, he possesses in no small degree the faculty of 
observation and the power of description. 


THE HYPNOSCOPE.* 


HE Hypnoscope is not, as the philological reasoner might 
suppose, an instrument for seeing sleep with. It is, on the 
other hand, a device for ascertaining the amount in each patient 
of “ hypnotic sensibility.” You put your finger into a tube for 
two minutes, just as you try your strength by a blow on the head 
of a mechanical Turk. Hypnoscopes, with penny slots, might be 
put up in railway-stations, and every one could then gauge his 
capacity for being made a fool of by Mme. Card. “ All — 
who show sensibility to the magnet are more or less hypno- 
tizable ; all other persons are refractory.” Out of the hypno- 
tizable it seems that only some fifteen per cent. are capable of 
somnambulism, with loss of memory. The more hysterical 
a person is, the greater, as a rule, is her hypnotic sensibility, 
which thus varies in an inverse ratio from common sense. But 
hysteria and hypnotic sensibility are not identical. This interest- 
ing machine is the invention of Dr. Ochorowicz, who has been a 
Professor Extraordinarius at Lemberg, and who has been privi- 
leged to make experiments with the English Psychical Society. 
His book, Mental Suggestion, has been carefully translated by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, whose notes testify to his accuracy. An American 
idiom, as “ back of,” occasionally occurs, a 
The Doctor's purpose is to prove the ‘possibility of mental 


* Mental Suogestion. By Dr. J. Ochorowicz, sometime Professor Extra- 
ordinarius of Psychology in the University of yop With a Preface 
by Charles Richet. Translated from the French by J. Fitzgerald, M.A. 
London: Gay & Bird. 


suggestion—that is to say, the action of the thought and will of 
one person on those of another, without any communication: 
through ‘any of the normal senses. To take ‘an historical ex- 
ample in the famous case of the nuns of Loudun, in 1635. 
Gaston of Orléans, uncle of Louis XI1V., whispered to Father 
Tranguille a certain mandate to the Demon Sabulon, who 
Sister Claire.  Psychical people do not now talk 
of demons. Sabulon is only the somnambulant. Claire’s un- 
conscious self. The m was that Claire should kiss the 
hand of Father Elysée, which she did. Thus, supposing that 
Sister Claire did not hear the whisper, and did not, as in thought- 
reading, make a lucky shot, the idea in possession of the Duc 
d'Orléans, of Father Tranquille, and, apparently, of Father Elysée, 
“ the exorcist,” was communicated to Sister Claire “by mental 
suggestion.” Here the exorcist acts as magnetizer. It is need- 
less to point out the many ways in which all thiscould have been 
managed—by chance, by alucky guess, by collusion, by the sharp 
hearing of the sister. We make take another case, in ordinary 
thought-reading, from our own experience, Four persons were 
playing at thought-reading. One of them, an eminent cricketer, 
was the subject, and certainly a very clever subject. Another 
had, or seemed to have, much influence on his movements. A 
third was an absolute non-conductor. The fourth was just 
an ave performer, and does not come into the story. 
The subject was blindfolded, and conducted out of the room 
to the end of a The three in the room then decided 
that, on his return, he was to take a certain object from a 
certain place, and with it do a particular thing. The non- 
conductor had to take him by the Coal and, to his surprise, for 
he was a non-conductor, the subject walked straight to the place 
intended, took up the object, laid it down, took the bandage from 
his eyes, and said, “ I don’t know what you want.” Thereon the 
person who seemed to have “ influence” said, “That was what I 
was willing you to do.” Of course, if we set aside collusion 
(which seemed out of the question) and chance, and the theory 
that the last speaker was making game and sport, here was a 
very good case of “mental suggestion.” But who can be sure 
that he has eliminated those elements of chance and fraud, in 
this instance merely sportive? Perhaps no sufficient test can be 
devised. M. Ochorowicz, indeed, himself suggests many ways in 
which the bey abnormal is perfectly explicable. But he 
seems curiously ulous in the cases which he does accept ; 
they often appear to us to be mere coincidences. This is one of the 
weakest points in the whole study. A man must see for himself, 
and must have very great belief in his own powersof detecting fraud, 
of dismissing prepossession, of eliminating chance, before he can be 
convinced. Even when he is convinced, his conviction will ooze 
out at his finger-ends, like Bob Acres’s courage. Assuredly most 
people had better leave these researches alone. They take the in- 
quirer into very nervous company; they subject him to contact 
with conscious, unconscious, and semi-conscious impostors. Nobody 
will believe his report ; in a brief time he will be in doubt about 
it himself. If persons of training and reputation like to make 
these deplorably tedious experiments with hysterical women, 
let them. The results may or not be true about this or that 
hysterical woman. The worst consequences are the publication 
of uninteresting books, and any professional loss of esteem which 
the experimenter may incur, which is his own affair. But as for 
private experiments by the untrained and unscientific, these silly 
people might as well go about tasting poisons for fun. 
ere is method in our author's wisdom. He discusses, in 
progressive order, the transmission of diseases, of emotional 
states, of sensations, of ideas, of will, and, finally, “mental 
suggestion from a distance.” Beginning with sensations, we 
learn that “most somnambules feel the pains of the persons 
with whom they are put en rapport.” The magnetizer 
takes snuff; the somnambule sneezes. Again, if the patient 
has a pain in the liver, the magnetizer feels it in his 
liver sometimes. Our author has caught a headache from as 
tient—headaches may be transmitted all round (p. 136). 
Boke years ago, a tutor in one of the universities, a man who 
never suffered from headache, had a pupil who was tormented b: 
headaches, peculiar and violent. The schools came near. “rh 
be all right,” said the pupil, “if I have not one of my headaches.” 
“T wish I could take it for you,” said the tutor, an athletic and 
sceptical person in rude health. On one day, while the schools 
lasted, the tutor had the pupil’s headache, with its peculiar 
symptoms; the pupil had none. If there is verity in human 
evidence this tale is true, but there was no hypnotism, nor 
magnetism, nor somnambulism, nor nonsense in the matter. It 
merely happened so, and we presume that the story is recorded 
in the chapter of accidents. In any case, M. Ochorowicz goes on 
with anecdotes of transmitted pains, maladies, and even of trans- 
mitted intoxication. I, the magnetizer, drink; you, the patient, 
get drunk. This occurred in the Shepherd's case. “It ap- 
to me,” he said, “that this audience is drunk.” Perhaps 
e was not the best judge; nor may the magnetizer who 
is “a little heated with wine” be a better authority on 
the sobriety of his patient. You put Miss Brown into a state 
of somnambulism; Mr. Green then pinches you, and Miss 
Brown feels the pinches. As to transmission of ideas, M. 
Ochorowicz appeals to the English Psychical Society and their 
publications. Now, we have often tried to read the series of bad 
— made by the patients of the Psychical Society, and the 
utile triviality of the whole affair has proved too-severe. We 
prefer the stories which St. Augustine about Manichwans and 
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“one Flaccinnus.” Our author also refers to trials for witch- 
craft. This is Bardolph’s security with a vengeance. 

M. Ochorowicz says that all this mental suggestion has no 
connexion with the question of materialism or spiritualism. 
bably not ; but most le take it up as one way of getting the 
Absolute into a corner. if M. Ochorowicz is right, these pheno- 
mena, if genuine, might as well be electrical, or geol or 
anything else. They lose any human interest they might have. 
The Haunted and the Haunters, or The Notch in the Axe, contains 
more of the right stuff than a library of experiments with 
hysterical women. As to “fluids” and “ Magnetism,” and so 
forth, they are as mythical as Banshees or Pataecii stories which 
we tell ourselves to account for what we do not understand. So 
far, at least, the researches are windows that exclude the light, 
and passages that lead to nothing, and are not agreeable to walk 
about in. 


PASTIMES OF THE ICE.* 


T is astonishing to learn, as we do on the authority of Mr. 
T. Maxwell Witham, who contributes to the new “ Bad- 
minton” volume the most important chapters on Skating, that 
Englishmen are the best skaters in the world. As the Diary of 
Mr. Pepys shows, they have been practising the “very pretty 
art” since the time of Charles II.; but we imagined that the 
superiority of the Canadians, if not of the Austrians and the 
Dutchmen, was a matter to be taken for granted. Far be it 
from us, however, to gainsay Mr. Witham’s patriotic affirma- 
tion. If there is a Canadian on the Se ntine, we may safely 
expect to find him the most accomplished skater there; but 
perhaps that is because it is only the best Canadian skaters 
who show themselves off in London. Still, if the case be 
meally as Mr. Witham states it, the skaters of the world have 
abundant room for improvement. “The poetry of motion,” as 
seen on any ice in London on a crowded afternoon, inclines 
us to believe, with Mr. Traill, that almost all the poets 
are “minor.” A few are dignified and even graceful; but 
most of them dart and sprawl and lurch in a manner which pro- 
«claims them disciples of a very crude theory of elegance. On 
this account the book before us is highly valuable. Like the 
.skaters in the mass, it grieves us now and then by its complacent 
barbarism. Its terminology, of which “Mohawk,” “Choctaw,” 
and “Rocker” are temperate specimens, recalls Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s muse in its Eastern mood, which is not soothing. That, 
however, is not the fault of the writers. They must work with 
the tools at their hand, and it is undeniable that they work well. 
To expourid skating, in which a man’s habitual bearing is un- 
wontedly modified by delicate laws of dynamics, is exceedingly 
difficult ; but the writers who have undertaken the task, Mr, 
Witham especially, do it wonderfully well. “The Theory of 
fe gemegrvean. is a pai ing and lucid essay. There is in it 
y one doctrine from which we are obliged to dissent. You 
may begin, if you please, by walking about in a drawing-room 
with your skates on; but surely you are ill advised if, when first 
essaying the outside edge, you allow yourself to be taken 
by the hand. As Mr. Witham says, “ figure-skating, although 
executed with the feet, is in reality effected by getting the body 
into the position which will enable the feet to be turned in the 
desired direction.” It is “ executed,” that is to say, by virtue 
of poise. The feet have less to do with it than the head has; 
for, relatively to the curvettings which you seek to achieve, the 
dead is much weightier than the feet. Now, if, as our “Badminton” 
teacher truly tells us, it is unscientific to carry a stick, or even a 
muff, surely it stands to reason that it is sheer madness to en- 
<cumber yourself with the physical direction of a hand. Anybody 
who has endeavoured to lead a lady tiro into the right paths on 
the ice must know that that auhed of teaching is a mischievous 
interference with free-trade in dynamics. The fair pupil attunes 
her ankle to the outside edge ; but, instead of leaning to the right 
when she is on the right foot, she nervously inclines to the left, 
and, deceiving herself by the appearance of things, moves in the 
“desired direction” only by dint of unscientific force. Your 
proper course is to stand before her as if she were a recruit and 
you a drill-instructor, tell her to turn inwards the toe of 
the foot on which she is to set out, and leave the rest to 
the nature of things. She may not succeed at first ; for humanity 
has no instinct leading it to know that in figure-skating one is 
always on the verge of a fall, and that you do not fall if you 
freely entrust yourself to the conditions of equilibrium ; but she 
will learn to skate figures much sooner if you leave her alone 
with a grasp of first principles than she will if you hamper her 
by a graspof the hands. For the rest, Mr. Witham’s teaching 
is unimpeachable. He is obviously skilled in all the figures 
known to the London Skating Club, which possesses the whole 
wisdom of the art; and, with the aid of diagrams, he sets them 
forth so lucidly that he who reads may run at ease very soon 
after his first venture on the ice. It is important, of course, that 
you should have the proper skate. Excepting on the Fens, the 
wooden one seems obsolete; and we judge from the absence of 
any reference to the “Acme” that that implement is not now 
mentioned in polite society, which is the Skating Club. The 
“ Mount Charles” is the skate which Mr. Witham prefers. It is 
used, he tells us, “both in England and elsewhere, by all 


* Skating, Figure-skating, Curling, &c. ‘The Badminton Library.” 


skaters who seriously go in for pertaating themselves in 
skating.” That is mainly on account of its fastening, which is 
simple and secure. The blade of the “ Mount Charles” is not 
better than that of the “ Columbus”: and you can “ go in for” 
the “ Columbus,” if you like it, with Mr, Witham’s full approval, 
The only necessities are that the blade should be the true 


of a circle having a radius of seven feet, and that its edges should 
be right angles. 
Ice, however, is created for the figure-skater only in the main. 


He whom Mr. J. M. Heathcote calls the “ straight-away ” 
man has a just claim upon it. Indeed, he holds himself so high 
towards his ornamental brother that in the Fen country long ago, 
having wonderingly watched a man performing a “combined figure,” 
he had compassion, and threw coppers to the poor acrobat who 
had made such an exhibition of himself. The volume gives 
us an elaborate statistical account of speed-skating. Mr. & G. 
Tebbutt tells us all about the Dutch racers and their methods ; 
also, with fulness of knowledge, he treats of “ Modern Racing,” 
“Training,” and “Style.” The not uncommon supposition that 
skating is the swiftest mode of locomotion is quite erroneous. 
Both horse and bicycle are fleeter than the “Mount Charles” 
under the very best management. The man on a first-class race- 
horse would, as Mr. Heathcote says, “leave the skater or the 
cyclist hopelessly beaten over any course from one to five miles 
in length; and, when we remember that fifty miles have been 
traversed by a cyclist in little more than two hours and a half, 
100 miles in less than five hours and a half, more than 300 
miles in twenty-four hours, we may be equally sure that 
mechanical skill has — the exponents of that art with an 
instrument which has enabled them to sustain exertion for pro- 
tracted periods without fear of rivalry or even comparison.” 
“That art” is still progressive; but, as the racing-skate seems 
incapable of improvement, we may feel sure that the record 
of the straight-away skater will not be violently broken until 
Sir George Campbell has induced Parliament to arrange for a 
superior breed of men. The most notable performances in speed- 
skating were as follows :— 


Distance Time | Skater Country Where skated | Date 
hr. m. sec. 

3 mile 3 C. G. Tebbutt England Bury Fen 1886 

223 | K. Pander Holland Amsterdam | 1889 
I 253 |G.See . England Slikkerveer, | 1387 
S « 2 53} | James Smart ” ” 1837 
= » 2 552 | Th. Thomas Sweden Stockholm 1890 
255? | O. Granden 1890 
S$ « 249 | Harold Hagen . Norway Hamar 1892 
253 | James Smart 1892 
2m 6 10 | J. F. Donoghue . | United States Amsterdam 1891 
3. 2 17 Heerenveen 1891 
a 4 Harold Hagen Norway Hamar 1892 
F. Dowd Canada Montreal 1885 
16 2}/J.F. Donoghue .| United States | Amsterdam 1891 
15 1x | Harold Hagen . Norway Hamar 

20 33 | E.Godager . Stockholm 1 

1S 54 47 | F. Dowd Canada Montreal 1887 

14 7} Axel Paulsen. Norway Brooklyn 1884 

30 211 32 | C.G. Tebbutt ° England Amsterdam = 

6” | 313 26 | 8.5. Montgomery. | United’States | NewYork | 1882 
roo | 1x 3020 | LouisTebbutt . England Zwichau 1835 


Long jump on skates, rs ft. 2 in., S. D. See, United States, 1885. 

H ~ e 3 ft. 13 in., A. T. Camacho, United States. 1835. 

One mile with strong wind and fiying start, 2 min. 12} sec., T. Donoghue, jun., 
United States, on straight course on Hudson. 


See and Smart, and Dowd and Paulsen, are professional skaters ; 
the others raced for glory alone. 

“ Toboganning” is treated by Mr. Ormond Hake: “Ice-Sailing” 
by Mr. Henry A. Buck; and “Bandy” by Mr. Tebbutt. The 
discourses on those subjects are competent and entertaining ; but 
the subjects, being foreign, are of less concern to us than “ Curl- 
ing” is. That, which used to be called “the roarin’ game,” is 
joing golf in the invasion of England; and it behoves us to 

ow about it. It is a e with large stones, frequently of 
granite, and has a general resemblance to the game of bowls. 
Curlers, we believe, have ceased to roar; but it is obvious that 
they still consider themselves the most brotherly of genial men. 
The Rev. John Kerr, who is the “ Badminton” historian of the 
game, tells us that the — of its charms lies in the fact that 
“ liberty, equality, and fraternity are truly its watchwords. 
Peer and peasant, landlord and tenant, clergyman and artisan, 
merchant and mechanic, meet together in social brotherhood, 
forgetting for the time all distinction save that of curling 
skill.” e have heard this before; and, perhaps, we may be 
permitted to — a plaintive surprise that Mr. Kerr, brought 
up in a land where metaphysics is as much as porridge the 
food of babes, ts the proposition. In t to the tem- 

rary equality of the men engaged in it, curling does not differ 
ere pastimes in general. Nevertheless, Mr. Kerr’s fallacy does 
not leave us hopelessly broken in spirit. It leads the way to 
anecdotes, some of which are good. ‘The best curler, whosoever 
he be, is “skip” of the rink; the others, whosoever they be, 
obey him implicitly, and have to endure many a talki 
which would do credit to a modern counsel bent on modify- 
ing the repute of a witness who is displeasing. One day 
a certain sheriff was curling under the direction of a stonemason 
whom he had not unfrequently sent to gaol for having poached. 
“ Noo, Shirra,” the skip said, “dae ye see that stane?” “Aye, 
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= 
Jock,” the Sheriff answered. “A’weel, Shirra,” Jock replied, 

inting to the stone with his kowe, “ just gie that ane sixty days.” 

ill in curling is one of the qualifications for the Presbyterian 
ministry. The ordinary Scot is so fond of having his pastor on the 
ice that rather than forego that pleasure he will, if necessary, put 
up on Sunday with an unoreeginal discoorse. It happened that for 
two or three Sundays before the frost came a Cupar minister had 
been — on the failings and the fate of Judas. The curlers 
were holding festivities one Saturday evening. The minister was 
loth to quit the joviality; but he had work to do, and it was still 
early in the evening when, in order to prepare his sermon for 
the morrow, he rose to leave. “ Na, na, doctor,” the company said : 
“ye mauna gang awa’ and leave us this way for sake o’ the 
sermon. Just gie Judas anither wallop i’ the tow.” Mr. Kerr’s 
essay, like the me age of this admirable “ Badminton book,” 
is liberally illustrated by skilful drawings. 


NOVELS." 


IVEN two children of six and fifteen, a boy and a girl, 
bereaved of their mother in the second chapter of a story ; 
iven, further, that with her dying breath that mother imparts to 
er son the fact that the girl whom he was wont to think of as 
his sister is not his sister at all, but only a little waif picked up 
and adopted by his parents; granted, too, that you are to follow 
the fortunes of this pair, separated in the early part of the book 
the advent of the rich but vulgar grandparents of the girl, 
they are of the ages of, sav, twenty-four and thirty-three 
respectively ; and the experienced reader will see at once what a 
vista of complicated relations between the two is — up. A 
brother who is not a brother may be thought to have unfairly 
secured a vantage-ground from which to declare himself a lover, 
but this is not the author’s view of the situation. On the con- 
trary, in that view the young man’s position is considered, per- 
haps rightly, a somewhat heavy handicap in the race for the 
young lady’s affections, and enough matrimonial false starts are 
introduced to provide matter for three longish volumes. But all 
things come right if your author has only the courage of his 
or her convictions, and in 4 Romance of Modern London this 
proverb is admirably exemplified. By dint of killing off every 
one who could possibly interfere with the final felicity of the hero 
and heroine many things can be accomplished, and a way cleared 
for the most difficult conclusions. There is a good deal of what is 
called incident in the novel, and, as we have already hinted, the 
death-roll is a fairly long one; but we cannot honestly say that 
the book is very thrilling, or even very interesting, and the 
heroine’s lovers, who at one period in the story stand about four 
deep, provide somewhat too wide a range for our sympathies. A 
strong tendency to tears on the part of the women, and oaths, ex- 
and suppressed, on the part of the men, with « good deal 
of wild, passionate longing on the part of both, do not mend 
matters very much. In » A Romance of Modern London is 
by no means a good novel. 
Mr. Bret Harte’s forte is the short story, and A First Family 
Tasajara is not written, if one may be permitted the expression, 
in his best length. It belongs, moreover, to the surprise packet 
order of novel, where you keep several young men dangling after 
our heroine and leading your readers off the scent, and at the 
fast moment spring a totally unexpected suitor on them, who, 
starting so to Sak at twenty to one, wins ina canter. We do 
not even feign to feel very much interest in drunken ’Lige Curtis, 
who is reported dead in the beginning of the book, and when 
he is sprung upon us under the high-sounding title of Don 
Diego Fletcher at the end as an old admirer of the lovely 
Clementina, to whom her faithful heart had apparently clung 
ever since she first saw him, we feel somewhat aggrieved. Why 
were we kept in the dark about the state of the young lady’s 
affections all this time, we inquire fretfully, while Grant the 
surveyor and Mr. Shipley of Philadelphia are dangled before us as 
claimants for her hand? There is no vratsemblance in the turn of 
affairs. Why should the goddess-like Clementina have loved the 
drunken and besotted ’Lige, i.e. Elijah, Curtis, to whom we are 
introduced in the first chapter selling his land for a glass of whisky, 
and, if she did, what point is there in giving no hint of the 
fact until he reappears under a new and loftier name in the last 
chapter of the book? The plot, in fact, seems to us weak, and 
the hurriedly-related dénouement, culled from the conversation 
of Billings, Peters, and Wingate—former residents of Sidon and 
first citizens of Tasajara, and now restored by the great flood to 
their pristine poverty—is scarcely artistic. e description of 
the life of the settlers in the early chapters, and of the mushroom 
city of Tasajara later, are of course excellent ; but the characters, 
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as a whole, are not very skilfully drawn, and the springs of their 
actions are a little unintelligible. The whole oval gives one the 
impression of having been put together somewhat hurriedly. 

‘atn-Travelled Roads possesses more of merit than its enig- 
matical title would warrant us in expecting. The six tales of 
which the volume consists give very realistic pictures of life in 
the valley of the Mississippi, where, as we are told, “it is hot 
and dusty in summer, and desolate and drear with mud in fal? 
and _ .” Such tales as “The Return of a Private” and 
“ Under the Lion’s Paw” make us realize to the full the hopeless 
waste of good material in the lives of these strugglers under 
impossible financial conditions, “fighting a hopeless battle, which 
they must fight until God gives them their furlough.” 

This effort, at least, is not required for feading Mr. Albany De 
Fonblanque’s new novel. The style is good and pleasantly co— 
herent, while the plot is elaborate, and very carefully put to- 
gether. But whether because the elaboration of the plot is carried 
too far, or because the whole novel is too much like a perform- 
ance of marionettes or the working out of an equation, the result 
is not happy. None of the characters in the book seem to live. 
It is as if Mr. De Fonblanque, whom we s t of having 
a legal mind, had set out with the idea of the detective 
story, and the crime which is to be discovered, fairly clear 
before him, designating the characters by a, b, and c, and 
x, y, and z, and then, with a due allowance for coincidences 
inseparable from detective stories, and even from everyday life, 
had worked out the plot to its logical or illogical conclusion 
algebraically. In fact, Jedwood Justice only differs from an 
ordinary cause célébre reported in extenso in a daily paper by a 
certain fulness of detail with regard to people who have but smal? 
connexion with the case, and by the marked absence of even that. 
slight air of being concerned with living and actual human beings 
which even newspaper reporting cannot wholly destroy in a reab 
case. Mr. De Fonblanque’s story has little of the unpleasantness 
of the ordinary divorce and suspected murder case, but it has an 
unreality and entire lack of human interest seldom so pronounced 
in a case before the Courts. The characters are the merest ciphers, 
from Dick, the persecuted hero, to Mrs. M ther, the fashion- 
able villain of the piece. There is a good deal of rather wearying 
folly about mistaken initials, a good many mute, or almost mute, 
persons in the drama who seem to have known all about it, and 
might have had the decency to say so earlier. We may add that 
it would be a singularly difficult book to pass an examination in. 
The unravelling of the mystery is so often brought up short by 
stone wall that it would need a considerable talent for intricacies to 
reca]] exactly how and why various trails turned out wrong and 
how the one that turned out right was chanced upon. The people 
in the book—it would be fairer, but perhaps less courteous, to Mr. 
De F ae to call them puppets—comprise a gallery of villains. 
and criminals which would do credit to the ate Calendar. 
There is the Baronet, Sir Claude Gault, who beats bis wife, holds. 
uncomfortable relations with most of his female servants, com- 
mits murder, or at least manslaughter, and dies of delirium 
tremens; there is his “ private solicitor,” whose daughter that. 
worthy Baronet marries ; there is his scoundrelly groom ; there is 
Mrs. Macgruther herself, an entirely impossible character, who, 
in order that she may lose the last remnant of our sympathies, is: 
made to fall in love with the hero—for the second time and 
in her husband’s house—at the end of the story. In fact, 
Jedwood Justice would have been improved by a little less plot 
and a little more character scattered ugh its numerous pages. 
Somewhat fewer characters, on the other el would have been 
desirable, since, in the absence of any very salient characteristics, 
their identity is often a trifle uncertain to the perplexed reader. 

If a novel could be made by its first chapter, 4 New Saint's 
Tragedy could claim to be a good work. The scene of the run- 
away Bluecoat School boy trudging back to his prison-house, 
feeling at war with all the world, and compelled to pelt with 
stones and utterly destroy a cartload of gardener’s hand-glasses 
because the driver sang a comic song out of tune and ended 
it with a peal of laughter, is really very cleverly done. Nor 
do we despair of the book until we come to the end of the third 
chapter. After that point the story ceases to possess the faintest 
interest for us. The truth is, Mr. Pinkerton has not given 
himself a fair chance in this novel, for the story which he 
has chosen to tell is not worth telling. It is full of dreary 
villanies and drearier villains, while the Saint herself, Miss 
Agatha Penolver by name, does nothing to deserve the en- 
thusiastic eulogium heaped upon her, save by dying in the last 
chapter—not the highest kind of merit in a heroine. This is 
very unfortunate; for Mr. Pinkerton, though his style is often 
slipshod, has a happy knack of description, and hits off phases 
of character with considerable acuteness, only his phases never 
seem quite to belong to their characters. The hero, Knacky 
Swordgrass—a terrible name, by the way—never throughout 
the book gets back the charm he possesses in chapter i., 
when he is flying in his pan stockings along the Bath 
Road, after avenging himself on the gardener’s boy for singing 
and laughing, “a darkling figure that resembled some uncanny 
yellow-legged wildfowl trailing a broken wing.” The best cha- 
racter in the book is Jerry Galindo, a sort of Mark Tapley, and 
the gardener’s boy of the episode previously dwelt upon. We 
think Mr. Pinkerton has a sense of humour; but tragedies, 
whether of saints or others, are not in his line. é 

Miss Broughton has scarcely added to her reputation by her 
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sake of her reputation, that she wrote very little of it. There is 
hardly a trace of the light touch, the humorous descriptive 

wer, to which we are accustomed in her stories. Occasionally 
‘or @ page or two we find snatches of it—as, for example, in the 
dialogue between the Crichtons, mother and daughter. We hope 
the joint-authors have not taken their studies of character from 
the life; otherwise they would deserve some pity for having had 
to consort with such an utterly ill-bred and ill-natured collec- 
tion of people. The scene is laid in Oxford; but anything more 
unlike Oxford society, whether of Dons, Undergraduates, or 
Residents, would be difficult to conceive. Dons, we are aware, 
are not always pleasant people ; Undergraduates are often foolish ; 
Residents and the married Professor's ménage are quite out of 
place in the circle of University life ; but still none of these, 
whether taken singly or together, make up such an appalling 
collection of social wild beasts as that which is portrayed in A 
Widower Indeed. 


THE LIFE OF DEAN BURGON.* 


T was certainly meet and right that a Life of Dr. Burgon should 
be written. In some respects, indeed, such a Life was more 
requisite than in the case of greater men. For if Burgon was too 
obstinate an original to be describable as a type, he had much in 
him that was typical of a kind of divine which is unfortunately 
disappearing, while his very originality made him memorable. 
It so happened, too, that that originality was so strangely mixed 
that it lent itself only too easily to travesty and misrepresenta- 
tion. He was far from being a faultless character, and though 
no man was ever more thoroughly sane in important points, he 
had doses of eccentricity which might well seem incompatible 
with sanity. Both his faults and his eccentricities were godsends 
to his enemies, of whom he had perhaps none personally, but 
many from the party point of view. He was a thorn in the 
side of the Liberal party at Oxford, a thorn far less dangerous 
but far more annoying than his redoubtable friend and con- 
temporary Mansel, the greatest intellect and the greatest Tory 
of this half-century in that University. Burgon buzzed even 
more than he stung, and there are few things more irritating than 
buzzing. Now some years ago, at any rate, University Liberals 
had rather more than their due share of influence on the press, 
and it is well known that neither Cyril nor Torquemada was ever 
more thoroughly convinced of the duty of destroying an opponent 
any means than a modern Liberal. Burgon was sometimes 
almost, if not quite, ridiculous, and his foes were astute enough to 
represent him as little else than ridiculous. With enemies like Mr. 
Osborne Morgan and Mr. Thorold Rogers, he could afford to deal 
as he actually did deal in full Congregation with the latter. But 
Mr. Lowe hit the right and deadly mean between unfairness and 
plausibility when he described him as a “jocose fanatic,” and 
it was easy for not too scrupulous scribes to exaggerate this view 
of the case, till (very largely assisted, it must be said, by Burgon 
himself) they got a large section of such public as knew any- 
thing about him at all to regard him asa sort of academical 
Caliban, half grotesque, half boorish, a hater of “that damned 
intellect,” a senseless obstructive in politics, a defender of the 
faith of the charcoal-burner as the one thing needful in religion, 
a mixture of a brawler and a booby. 

To those who knew even a little of the man himself it was 
half irritating to think how unlike this portrait was to the 
original, and half amusing to remember how much that original 
was to blame for rendering the portrait possible. A man of tall 
and striking, though rather awkward, figure, of a singularly im- 
pressive and ascetic countenance, more like a medieval saint 
than any living Englishman we have seen, Burgon used to stalk 
about Oxford “always in cap and gown,” as Miss Bickersteth 
says here—so much s0, indeed, that he was popularly supposed 
to sleep in that array. He was a draughtsman of great deli- 
cacy and skill, a paleographer of high excellence, probably the 

test authority in England, next to Dr. Scrivener, on New 
estament MSS., a theologian of immense reading, an interest- 
ing, if eccentric and unequal, preacher, and a controversialist 
who, if he had only had more power of self-criticism, would have 
been one of the most dangerous of his time. In private life he 
is said to have been singular] affectionate, and he could cer- 
tainly, when not in his ails and his angers, be the pink of cour- 
tesy. He had a right pleasant wit, though its cast, like that of 
his countenance, was rather medieval than modern, and as an 
epigrammatist he had few superiors in the University other than 
ansel and the present Bishop of Oxford on his own side, and 
Neate on the other. But, it may be asked, how could such a man 
as this possibly lend himself to the caricature above outlined ? 
answer is not difficult. He was by two devils, 
neither of the blackest kind, but fatal toa man’s chances of great- 
ness when they cohabit in him—the devil of a bitter domineer- 
ing arrogance, of manner rather than of thought, in writing and 
speech, and the devil of transient but total blindness to the 
ludicrous aspect of things. When these two Jutins chose to be 
active, his sweetness of disposition, his humour, his sense of 
dignity, almost all his good qualities disappeared. Dr. Goulburn 
not unnaturally, but perhaps unwisely, has slurred somewhat 
over the capital examples of this mania, though he has not 
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dealt in any way dishonestly with them.’ They were the contro- 
versy about the Christchurch breakfasts with the present Bish 
of Gibraltar (the present Dean of Winchester intervening an 
being well whipped off by Burgon for his pains), the almost in- 
conceivable fuss about the Oxford lodging-houses, and the way 
in which before his actual installation as at Chichester he 
plunged into gratuitous squabbles with his canons. But minor 
instances were constant. e remember the fact, but forget the 
exact circumstances and occasion, of a ludicrously undignified 
ot wrangle into which he got with an undergraduate in St. 
ary’s itself. Burgon was very well disposed towards under- 
graduates and liked to see them at St. Mary’s; but he was also 
very jealous of his parishioners feeling themselves ousted b 
University men. To the best of a memory of some five-and- 
twenty years’ standing, the victim of his wrath had found himself 
at service at a time when Burgon did not expect undergraduates, 
and being arraigned by the Vicar for intrusion, muttered some- 
thing about “The University Church.” “ It’s not the University 
Church ; it’s my church,” broke out Burgon. It may be easily 
imagined how this infirmity of temper betrayed him on greater 
occasions and towards more dangerous antagonists. Even his 
admiring friend and biographer admits the mixed ludicrousness 
and indecency of the way in which he, a mere undignified pres- 
byter of no very ancient standing (for, as a consequence of his 
odd career, he was not ordained till he was thirty-five), would 
lecture bishops and archbishops. In private and with the spoken 
word he was still more uncontrollable, and it was in defiance 
of the Vice-Chancellor, and by usurping the _- of speaking 


twice, that he gained the victory over Thorold as above 
recorded. 
So odd a person deserved to be “biographed,” and Dean 


Goulburn was almost marked out as the biographer or hagio- 
grapher. The survivor of “ the three most impracticable men in 
the Church of England”—the others being Burgon himself and 
Bishop Christopher Wordsworth—a friend and a thorough 
sympathizer, without being a blind apologist, he had many 
oe for the task. We are only sorry that he has not 
used his materials more, and has fallen into the modern error of 
shooting them in too crude a state on the reader. A book of halt 
the size would have done the work much better, for Burgon’s 
career, though nearly as eccentric as the man himself, was not, in 
the ordinary sense, very eventful. The son of an English 
merchant and a lady Austrian by extraction and Smyrniote by 
birth, he was condemned to slave in his father’s office in London 
—where, however, he saw much literary and artistic society— 
till he was eight and twenty, and only then succeeded in entering 
the University ; nor was it till after another unusual delay that 
he took orders. From 1842, when he matriculated at Worcester, 
till 1876, when Mr. Disraeli gave him the deanery of Chichester, 
Oxford was his passionately sate home. An Oriel Fellowship 
consoled him for missing his First ; a few country curacies gave 
him a taste for parochial work ; but it was not till 1863 that his 
appointment to the famous church of St. Mary’s brought him 
generally forward. He held his deanery (the early jars fortu- 
nately softening down) for twelve years, and died in 1888, his 
curious and characteristic Lives of Twelve Good Men being only 
posthumously published ; but his greatest work had been done just 
before. He had, it is not too much to say, smashed that atrocious 
mangling of a work—the Revised New Testament. 

The erudition which he brought to bear on this task, and the 
results of which, we believe, are now in process of being thrown 
into the still more durable form of a treatise on Textual Criticism, 
was not merely accumulated ad hoc. Although Burgon was 
rather 4 late learner, his life was not short, and for nearly forty 
years he devoted himself to this, his favourite subject. The 
standpoint which he consistently kept was not that which is now 
fashionable ; but people who look more at reason than fashion will 
not re a foregone conclusion that the Bible has to be proved 
staunch as much worse than a foregone conclusion that it has to 
be proved unseaworthy. Of perfect detachment of mind, — 
was as incapable on one side as Professor This or Professor That 
on the other. His hatred of compromise was, indeed, at once 
one of the most engaging and one of the most irritating features 
of his character. On the question of the Athanasian Creed, it so 
happened that at one time the six Canons of Christ Church of 
the one part, and Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln of the other, 
separately prepared “healing” explanations, Considering that 
Bishop Wordsworth united learning, orthodoxy, and Conservatism 
as hardly another man of his or any other time did ; considering 
that the six Canons—Ogilvie, Heurtley, Pusey, Mozley, Bright, 
and Liddon—represented each in quintessence almost every 
variety of English Churchmanship, Burgon might have been 
satisfied. Not he. He was himself an Athanasius, except that, 
had the famous story happened to him, he certainly would not 
have said “ He is near you.” 

Of the lighter sides of his character Dr. Goulburn has registered 
abundant documents, though, as we have said, they are not 
arranged with art quite so t as the industry and will 
with which wy Rn gathered. Not the least noteworthy is the 
— which Burgon launched on the celebrated occasion when | 

r. Jowett—then Vice-Chancellor, and irritated at the imminent 
defeat of his endeavours in the discreditable Horton case—first 
made an awful false concord (“ nomen vobis approbandus ”), and 
then, a laugh having been raised, thought it clever to scoff at the 
supposed ignorance of his hearers, by saying, “As many of you 
may not understand Latin, it mey be well to propose the name_ 
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—_ 
in English,” with the natural result of the laughter swelling into | monarchs fare better than they used to do in the days of the old 
a roar, preliminary to a beating of nearly four to one. Here is | Liberal school of historians. . Ward's presentment of James II. 
the epigram as it appeared in the Times :— differs from that of Macaulay as a rait differs from a 

« Nomen,” quoth Jowett, “ vobis approbandus, caricature, though the same man can ized in both. 


But, p’r’aps, in Latin you won’t understand us, 
So in plain English ’— all that followed after 
Was lost, guid mirum? in a roar of laughter. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONA® BIOGRAPHY. 
VOLS. XXVIII., 


gg two volumes of the Dictionary of National Biography 

extend from the Howards, who, great and small, occupy 
eighty-two pages and a half, to various bearers of the Christian 
name of John. We will begin with Professor J. K. Laughton’s 
article on Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, better known 
by his earlier title of Lord Howard of Effingham, under which 
name he had the glory of defeating the Spanish Armada. 
‘The traditional popularity of his colleagues Drake and Haw- 
kyns has perhaps rather overshadowed Howard's due fame, 
and has caused him to be looked upon as an ornamental rather 
than a real leader. Professor Laughton points out that, though 
Howard consulted his council of war on every question of 
moment, and allowed much freedom to his colleagues, more 
particularly to Drake, “the responsibility as commander-in-chief 
was vested in himself alone.” 

Professor Laughton combats a common, but probably recent, 
opinion that Howard was a Roman Catholic. ‘The presump- 
tion,” he says, “is strongly against it, for the Act of Uniformity, 
passed in 1559, declaring the Queen the supreme head of the 

urch, required a sworn admission to that effect from every 
officer of the crown.” The Act referred to must surely be that 
“ of Supremacy,” not “ of Uniformity ”; and it shows great indif- 
ference to theological and ecclesiastical niceties to substitute the 
obnoxious title “supreme head of the church” for the com- 
paratively inoffensive phrase, ‘‘Supreme Governor of this Realm 
es as well in all Spiritual or Ecclesiastical Things or Causes as 

‘empora ” 

Mr. Hunt supplies the biography of the first Duke of Norfolk 
of the Howard line, the “ Jack of Norfolk” who fell at Bosworth; 
and the Bishop of Peterborough contributes that of the second 
Duke, who is chiefly famous, under his title of Surrey, as the victor 
of Flodden. This battle he won when in his seventieth year— 
evidence that the men of past days, when their lives were not 

rematurely cut short by the executioner, could last a reasonably 
| time. Bishop Creighton also deals with some other Howards, 
including Philip, first Marl of Arundel, whose conscientious adop- 
tion of Romanism cost him a life-long and cruelly harsh imprison- 
ment in the Tower: and his brother, Lord William Howard, of 
Naworth Castle, likewise a recusant, whom Sir Walter Scott 
turned “into a mythical hero by the name of Belted Will,” 
though the genuine traditional appellation was “ Bauld Willie.” 

Of Howards of lesser degree, the most notable is the prison 
reformer and philanthropist, of whom Mr. Russell Barker 

ives an interesting and not unduly laudatory account. There 
is a delightful piece of unconscious comedy in Howard's pre- 
matrimonial arrangement with his second wife—* That to pre- 
vent altercations about those little matters which he had 
observed to be the chief grounds of uneasiness in families, he 
should always decide.” 

Richard, Earl Howe, of the First of June, another of 
Professor Laughton’s naval heroes, forms the subject of a full 
and interesting article. Why does the Professor say that 
the incident of King George's presentation of a sword to 
Howe “was painted by H. P. Briggs in an almost burlesque 
picture now in the Painted Hall”? The picture is a perfectly 
serious one, and, we should say, as good as, if not better than, the 
general run of pictures of State ceremonies, though, not being 
contemporary, it cannot claim any authority as an historical 
record. Mr. Leslie Stephen supplies a biography of David Hume, 
“philosopher and historian”; and a lesser Hume, Joseph, of 
Parliamentary and Radical fame, is treated of, somewhat drily, as 
— befits the subject, by Mr. Hamilton. He has a more 

ively topic in “ Orator” Hunt of Peterloo fame, and a more im- 
portant one in Huskisson. Leigh Hunt finds a warm admirer 
and a copious biographer in Mr. Alexander Ireland. There is 
rather too much of the writer's and other people’s opinions about 
Hunt, but it is a very readable article. On the whole, the 
interest of this volume is more modern than medieval; but we 
will not leave it without a mention of Canon Perry’s article upon 
the great Saint Hugh of Lincoln, that of Miss Norgate on 
Archbishop Hubert Walter, and those of Professor Tout on 
Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, and on Howel Dha, mainly 
known to the ordinary Saxon as a Welsh king who made laws 
about cats. What Howel really did and did not do we leave the 
reader to learn from Professor Tout. 

In the twenty-ninth volume the Stuart Kings of the name of 
James occupy a goodly space. The five Scots Kings before the 
Union of the crowns are assigned to Dr. Aineas Mackay; while 
James 1. of England is placed in the hands of Professor 8. R. 
Gardiner, and James II. in those of Dr. A. W. Ward. Both 


* Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. Vol. XXVITI- 
Howard—Inglethorp. Voi. XX1X. Inglis—John, London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 1891, 1892. 


As for the earlier James, the view that Professor 8. R. Gardiner 
takes willalready be familiar to readers of his History. One omis- 
sion we notice in the otherwise full and thorough account of the 
reign—no mention is made of the publication of the “ Declaration 
of Sports” in 1618. Mr. Hunt supplies the articles upon King 
John of evil fame, and his nobler namesake, John Duke of 
Bedford, and Dr. E. Maunde Thompson that upon John of Gaunt 
—all valuable contributions to historical study. John of Salisbury, 
the friend of St. Thomas of Canterbury, is the subject of an 
elaborate and learned article by Mr. R. L. Poole. One pa 

in this may catch the eye of readers who are more interested in 
modern political controversy than in medieval theology and 
scholarship—we refer to that touching upon the vexed question 
of the Papal authorization of the conquest of Ireland. 


It was in 1155 that he [aan of Salisbury] was instrumental in obtain- 
ing from Hadrian a bull authorising the conquest of Ireland by the 
English king. The genuineness of this bull has, it is true, been recently 
disputed by Bishop Moran, by a writer in the “ Analecta Juris Pontificii,” 
XXi. 257-397, and by Father F, A. Gasquet ; but the arguments rest rather 
on grounds of political controversy than of historical criticism. 


This we take to be a polite way of saying that the arguments in 
question are worth very little. 


To the general reader, however, the most interesting article in 
this volume will probably be that of Dr. Garnett on Edward 
Irving, who is treated, critically indeed, but yet with an almost 
sympathetic appreciation of the good in him. It is curious to 
learn that in the community of his own foundation, “of which 
the world naturally supposed him to be prophet, priest, and 
king,” Irving was thrust aside by those who had received the 
alleged supernatural gifts to which he himself never laid claim, 
and that “his own rank in his community was only that of an 
inferior minister.” 

Dr. Garnett also supplies the pleasantly written biographies of 
Richard Jefferies, the author of The Gamekeeper at Home, and of 
Mrs. Jameson, the well-known writer on art. Dr. Norman 
Moore undertakes the biography of Jenner, of whom and of 
whose discovery he writes in a tone which shows that he has no 
fear of the anti-vaccination fanatics before his eyes. We notice 
another article by him, also professional, but of more purely anti- 

uarian interest, its subject being Dr. James, the patentee of the 
amous fever powder. Mr. Leslie Stephen supplies the biography 
of Jeffrey of the Edinburgh Review, and Mr. Russell Barker con- 
tributes that of the terrible Judge Jeffreys. The most inveterate 
whitewasher of the black sheep of history will hardly dispute 
Mr. Barker's conclusion that neither Jeftreys’s “ judicial brutalities 
nor his political profligacy admit of palliation”; but still even 
Jeffreys had his good points. 

Students of Anglican Church history will find pleasure and 
rofis in the Bishop of Peterborough’s valuable biography of 
ishop Jewel. A prelate of more recent days, Bishop Jacobson 

of Chester, is assigned to Mr. Hunt. Mr. Firth adds to his many 
Civil War subjects the biography of Ireton, the regicide, of whom 
he quotes a curious and unflattering word-portrait from a con- 
temporary Royalist newspaper :—“ A tall black thief, with bushy 
curled hair, a meagre envious face, sunk hollow eyes, a com- 
plection between choler and melancholy, a four-square Machia- 
vellian head, and a nose of the fifteens.” The last phrase seems 
to need a commentator. 


TWO DOGES OF VENICE.* 


NE of the chief turning points in the history of Venice is 

pleasantly exhibited in this account of the lives of two of its 
Doges, Tommaso Mocenigo and Francesco Foscari. Although in 
the first years of the fifteenth century the Republic crushed the 
hostile house of Carrara, and gained an extensive territory on the 
mainland, which included Paduo, Verona, and Vicenza, it still for 
a time remained faithful to its ancient policy of standing aloof 
from the wars of Italy. While it let slip no opportunity of in- 
creasing its maritime power by conquests won by its fleets, its 
older and wiser statesmen had no desire to see it engaged in 
attempts to add to its possessions in Italy by wars in which it 
would necessarily have to depend on the services of mercenary 
troops. The reign of Mocenigo is justly treated here as the 
period in which Venice reached the zenith of its prosperity by 
adherence to this line of policy. It is true that the = was 
not always able to avoid being drawn into war in Lombardy, 
where the armies of the — gained some victories, and 
suffered some defeats, yet he always endeavoured to keep his city 
as far as possible at peace with other Italian States, and 
to exalt its position as a naval Power. He was careful of the 
interésts of its commerce and the safety of its subjects. The 
victory won over the Turks off Gallipoli by the fleet under the 
command of Loredano in 1416 magnified the name of Venice 


* Two Doges of Venice; being a Slight Sketch of the Lives and Times of 
Tomaso Mocenigo and Francesco Foscari, By Alethea Wiel, Author of 
“ Vittoria Colonna, a Study.’ London: printed and published at the 
Chiswick Press. 
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among all the nations of E , and for many:a day secured its 
Seams and its colonies from t all danger of attack. The con- 
quest of Friuli, the recovery of the long coast-line of Dalmatia, 
with its spacious harbours, from which Venice had been 
‘shut out by Louis the Great, and the acquisition of various 
banian ports may almost be said to have made the Adriatic 
a Venetian lake. The wealth and stately life of Venice 
are illustrated by the few records that exist of the personal 
history of Mocenigo, who, as is noted here, brought forward and 
carried in the Senate a 1 to rebuild the ducal palace, 
cheerfully paying a fine of a thousand ducats in order to obtain 
the right to persuade his fellow-citizens to undertake this work 
as befitting eir honour and dignity. In the midst of all this 
ess some signs of coming danger were not wanting, for 
ere was a party in the Senate that was anxious to desert the 
ancient policy of the ~—- and to enlarge its possessions on 
the nant nw A of Italy. is party was led by Francesco Foscari, 
who tried to prevail on the Council to assent to the entreaties 
of the Florentines and join them in a league against a 
Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan. His proposal was defeated by 
the influence of the Doge, whose speech, partly given here, must 
have caused no small annoyance to Foscari, “ our youthful 
,” as the Doge called him, with exasperating iteration. 
ocenigo was fully alive to the impending danger, and on his 
death-bed he warned the Senators not to elect Foscari as his 
successor. “ God,” he said, “ does not will it. If you make him 
Doge, you will shortly be at war, and he who has ten thousand 
ducats will then have but one thousand ; who has ten houses 
will then have but one; who has ten coats will find himself 
with but one.” 


The warnings of Mocenigo were neglected, and Foscari 
was elected Doge in 1423; he held the office for thirty-four 
years, during which the Republic was almost constantly at 
war. Without entering at all minutely into Italian politics, 
this book gives us a sufficient sketch of the part that Venice 

layed in them during Foscari’s reign. Self-willed and am- 

itious, he was not content to walk in the old paths, and failing 
to perceive the true source of his city’s strength, and lacking 
sufficient greatness of soul to sacrifice his own plans to secure 
the welfare of the State, he persuaded the Senate to embark 
on a policy of war in the hope of acquiring additional territory in 
Italy. That he was able to induce the Senate to adopt his 
ambitious scheme is a proof that, though the ducal power was 
limited by extraordinary restrictions, a Doge of talent, such as 
there is no reason to doubt Foscari was, could, while loyally 
obeying the constitution, exercise much authority in the direction 
of affairs. oe from the guiding principle of his policy, 
Foscari seems to have made the capital mistake of allowingmen to 
see that the course pursued by the State had been marked out by 
him personally, pa oe than by the Senate at large. For some 
years Venice was, on the whole, successful ; three provinces were 
ined in Lombardy, and fresh conquests were made by its fleets. 
et it had through some troubles, and the Doge had 
undergone one serious humiliation. Carmagnola, of whose 
treachery there can, we are told, be no doubt, had been employed 
at his instance, and the arrest and execution of the famous con- 
dottiere were a sharp rebuff to Foscari, who tried in vain to save 
him. The story is told from the dramatic narrative of Sanudo. 
Some notices will be found of the noble receptions which were 
about this time accorded by Venice to several distinguished 
visitors. A strange and inexplicable confusion appears to us to 
have "” into the account of the visit of the Emperor John VE., 
which should be compared with the original in Sanudo’s Vite 
de’ Duchi. Gradually the long war with Milan lessened the 
wealth and general prosperity of the Republic, and then the 
enemies of Foscari were able to bring trouble upon him. The 
tragic story of the Doge’s son, Jacopo Foscari, is told at 
length, and is carefully examined, the popular belief as to two 
or three incidents in it being shown to be erroneous. It is, 
for example, satisfactorily proved that Jacopo did not volun- 
tarily return to Venice from Candia, the place of his banish- 
ment, in order that he might once more see his parents and 
his wife and children; he was brought back order of the 
Council of Ten to answer for certain letters that he had written 
to the Duke of Milan and the Turkish Sultan. While the whole 
uestion as to his guilt or innocence cannot be settled beyond 
dispute, we agree with the opinion expressed here that it is only 
reasonable $6 botieve that his judges were convinced of his guilt. 
The long misery brought on him by the punishment of his son 
left the old Doge bereft of all energy. His enemies urged that it 
would be to the disadvantage of the State that he should reign 
any longer, and Venice having no further need of him, the Council 
of Ten compelled him to abdicate ; for “ Venice was a mistress 
who sielieed from her servitors a devotion that might never flag.” 
The story of Foscari’s fall is well and feelingly told; it is sad 
enough, though, as is pointed out here, the assertion that he died 
on hearing the sound of the bell that announced the election of 
his successor has been proved to be untrue. This volume, of 
which five hundred copies only are printed, is got up in ail re- 
spects with excellent taste, and contains ten whole-page illus- 
trations. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA.* 


Tas periodical which is called Chambers’s Encyclopedia has 
reached the eighth volume. If our readers protest that it is 
not a periodical, we can only defend ourselves by the authority 
of the Encyclopedia itself, which informs us that “ Everything is 
a periodical which is published periodically.” Chambers ought 
to know what it is surely, and so we call it a periodical, On 
general grounds, however, we should reject the definition as too 
sweeping. The works of Mr. Peacock are not a periodical, though 
they are now appearing in monthly volumes; nor is Keith 
Johnston’s Royal Atlas, which is being republished in the same 
fashion ; nor is the Queen’s Speech, nor the Wife’s Sister 
Bill, which respectively appear at the opening and shortly after 
the opening of Parliament. The article “ Periodicals,” of 
which the sentence we criticize is the beginning, is again too 
narrow for the definition. It deals with magazines only, 
and yet newspapers are certainly periodically published, and 
periodically produce the sea-serpent. Is the sea-serpent a period- 
ical, by the way, or a hardy annual? And what isthe difference P 
From the same article we learn that “ Milton, Marvell, and Defoe 
would all have been regular contributors to our monthly reviews 
if these publications had existed in their time. As they were 
without these conveniences of a more complex civilization, they 
were under the necessity of publishing each of their essays 
separately, often at their own risk, and very seldom to their own 
rofit.” We confess that we had been under the impression that 
foe had some not insignificant connexion with periodicals. Al? 
this learning and criticism, together with much more quite equal 
to them, are signed by a name well known in the press. It is the 
ractice of Chambers to have articles from known names. 
hether the practice is favourable to the production of good 
encyclopedias is another question. This particular article is 
egregiously ignorant. 

This, however, is an exception. The quality of the articles is 
in general sound. There are faults to be found here and there. 
For instance, it is a pity that the article “ Penance,” revised by 
Cardinal Manning, ends with a disproportionately long quotation 
from a letter of Dr. Pusey’s, which we cannot but suspect was 
intended to represent the Tractarian who did not go over to Rome 
in a ridiculous light. As the discipline was to be mentioned, the 
proper course was to speak of its use by Roman Catholics, not of 
inquiries made after one by an Anglican. Mr. Clements Mark- 
ham, again, ought to have mentioned Prescott among the autho- 
rities for the Life of Pizarro before either Helps or Towle. 
“Gonsalvo di Cordoba” is an abomination; but “who is not 
always asleep” causes these things to happen. A Life of 
Pitt by Mr. Lecky is sure to be a solid piece of work, and if too 
little notice is taken of the suppression of our native Jacobins, 
whose force we underrate nowadays simply because the Heaven- 
born Minister did suppress them, the judicious reader will not 
be surprised. Another famous Englishman who falls to be 
noticed in this volume is Peterborough, who is written of by 
Mr. Traill with humour, and, we may add, with a proper in- 
difference to the criticism which has endeavoured to belittle the 
unscientific soldier. In Pope Mr. Traill has an even more con- 
genial subject. A master himself of “ English poetic art,” he is 
peculiarly well qualified to deal sympathetically with a writer whose 
art was so consummate. Mr. Traill, we observe, pays little attention 
to the persons who maintain that Pope was not a poet. It is a 
curious thing that he is denied the name by some who will also tell 
you that in poetry the manner is all, the matter naught. Of 
Pope’s personal character Mr. Traill says all the good that a sane- 
minded man can say—which is but little. Pepys has been put 
into the very competent hands of Mr. Wheatley. The Rev. J.C. 
Johnston’s long article on Pusey contains nothing to which his 
friends and admirers can object. There is a capital Richardson 
by Mr. Dobson. Of articles on foreigners we need only mention 

. Besant’s animated and readable Rabelais. Among articles 
on subjects the most honourable mention is due to that on the 
Popes by the Rev. W. Hunt and Dom Gasquet. To compress the 
history of the longest, the most busy, and the most debateable 
line of rulers in the world into eleven columns is in itself a feat. 
The authors are never obscure, and never fall intomere cataloguing, 
which is a great danger in work of this kind. We note in the little 
article on the Pressgang that the Encyclopedia speaks as if the 
press was always confined to sailors. This is a mistake, Soldiers, 
and to some extent even colonists, in remote times, were 
pressed. Elizabeth pressed men for Low Country service, and 
the Long Parliament pressed men for the New Model Army. 
Mr. Ormsby’s “ Proverbs” and “Romances” are two excel- 
lent articles on literary subjects. Both fall naturally to a 
translator of Don Quixote; but Mr. Ormsby does not give 
undue prominence to the Spaniards. On the subject of Ro- 
mance he confines himself to the medieval stories and the 
Tales of Chivalry. Whether this is strictly correct is a ques- 
tion ; for what are Zvanhoe and Les Trois Mousquetaires if not 
romances? But it is certainly not easy to satisfactorily divide 
the later specimens of the kind from the novels with which Mr. 
Ormsby dealt in an earlier volume. Technical articles naturally 
abound. The Revolver, an attractive text, is written of by 
Mr. W. W. Greener, and the Rifle by Major-General Arbuthnot. 
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The first is rather brief. We should like to hear more of the 
development of the weapon and of the old “pepper box.” It is 
surely a mark of enthusiasm to — = revolver that its “ pre- 
cision at short is equal to that of the finest duelling pistol.” 
Major-General Arbuthnot gives an a history of the 
ifle. One wonders, after reading his account of the weapon used 
in the Peninsula, how they contrived to kill so many ey neti 
it; but, then, that is one’s wonder about all the old 
The author's account of the new magazine rifles seems to us com- 
mendably clear. A selection of names will show what varied 
interest there is in the volume; but space forbids more detailed 
notice of such articles as “ Picts” (A. McBain), “ Pisciculture” 
«Sir James G. Maitland), “ Polar Exploration” (John S. Keltie), 
“ Police” (James Monro), “ Privy Council” (A. Wood Renton), 
“Protection” (W. —— Lewis), and “Roman Catholicism ” 
«Rev. W. F. Gildea, D.D.) 


BURKE’S PEERAGE.* 


J 8 gages the year just past there have been many changes 
among titles. One dukedom became extinct, that of 
Cleveland, and already another has become extinct in this year, 
that of Clarence. In addition the earldom of Bantry, originally 
conferred on Richard White, a country squire, for his giuater 
in repelling a French descent on Bantry Bay in 1797, has become 
extinct, and is noticed as such in the addenda of this edition of 
Sir Bernard Burke’s book. In the same part of the work are the 
arms of Viscountess Hambleden, whose title was conferred in 
November. Among other new peerages are Sandford, Iveagh, 
Hannen, Mount Stephen, Masham, and Macdonald, the last a 
barony conferred on the widow of Sir John Macdonald, the 
Canadian statesman. Apparently, Lady Macdonald has no 
children to inherit her honours, or we might wonder that 
the existence of the Scottish peerage of Macdonald should not 
have prevented the repetition of the title. No arms are assigned 
to Lady Macdonald. To Lady Hambleden, on the other hand, is 
assigned a lozenge charged with a single coat of arms, and we 
are not told whether they belong to the family of Danvers, in 
which she was born, or to that of Smith. In any case, it can- 
mot be correct to represent the arms of a widow as if she 
‘was a spinster. There are now three peerages extant which have 
been conferred on members of the great Smith sept—namely, 
Carrington, Lyveden, and Hambleden. Among new shields is 
that of Lord Sandford, “quarterly, per fess indented, ermine and 
azure,” a beautiful coat, founded on that of the ancient Shrop- 
shire family of Sandford of Sandford, from which the new peer 
is descended. The supporters are not given, nor are those of 
Lord Hannen, who is a life peer. Two hereditary titles have 
been conferred upon the Stephen family, but we observe 
that the arms of Lord Mount Stephen are wholly different from 
those borne by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. The family of Sir 
James have borne the same arms for three generations at least. 
Under the Duckett baronetcy we are surprised to see no mention 
of Port Jackson, which of late years has become an inlet of so 
much importance. The first Sir George, then Mr. Jackson, was 
Secretary of the Admiralty at the time of Cook’s discovery of the 
ports on the eastern coast of Australia, and one of them—as it 
turned out, the most important—was called after him, and another 
after another permanent official, the Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, Mr. Stephen. Subsequently Mr. Jackson married the 
widowed Mrs. Neale, whose mother, Mrs. Goldstone, was heiress 
of the great Duckett estates in Wilts and Devon, and he assumed 
that surname. His connexion, indirect as it was, with Australian 
discovery was so far forgotten that in some local g phies it 
is asserted that Jackson was the name of Cook's look-out man 
who first sighted the famous Heads. As a fact, no one of the 
mame was on board with Cook. So legends grow. 

Sir Bernard does not give the result of the Berkeley trial 
before the House of Lords, last year. One would naturally turn 
to his pages for full particulars of the romantic events which 
seem, so to speak, to have split up the old earldom. There is a 
Lord Fitzhardinge, who is proprietor of Berkeley and its historic 
castle. There is the eighth Earl of Berkeley, who has just 
established his claim ; onl there is a Baroness Berkeley, who “ has 
not assumed the title.” Toa person unacquainted with the sub- 
ject, these facts must appear wholly insoluble. We have a few 
other faults to find with Sir Bernard Burke's new edition. Sir 
Lambton Loraine has a quartered coat of arms assigned to him 
in the woodcut, but only one shield is described at the foot 
of the article. As it differs entirely from the shield given by 
Shirley, there should be some explanation. Lord Mar has the 
arms of Mar and Erskine quarterly, and nothing more, yet his 
surname is given as “Goodeve Erskine.” These anomalies are 
not very important, but they help to puzzle the reader. In many 

laces the description and the arms differ in some way. Lord 
ing, with two surnames, Sclater and Booth, has only one 
coat-ot-arms, which, apparently, is that of Sclater. Sir Walter 

Barttelot has a quartered coat of two shields, Barttelot and 
Stopham ; but in the description mention is made of eight quar- 
terings. Three coats, Lytton, Bulwer, and Wiggett, are assigned 
to Lord Lytton, but only two appear in the woodcut, with three 
crests. A very curious chapter contains a list of foreign titles of 


* Burke's Peerage, Baronetage,and Knightage. London: Harrison. 1892 


nobility “enjoyed” by British subjects. As such titles give no. 


kind of place or precedence, and are, in fact, perfectly empt 
honours, it is strange there are so many of them. Sir Bernard 
Burke enumerates some forty-five, though he omits Baron de 
Cosson and the Portuguese title of Montserrat, among others 
that might be mentioned. We miss any reference to Maltese 
titles. the whole, however, “ Burke” contains a marvellous 
amount of information, Some of the mistakes, and especially of 
the absurd genealogical assertions, have been weeded out; and 
alterations so late as November last have been added, so as to 
keep the book abreast of the course of current events. The 
eg ee in the woodcuts and in the blazonry, “leaves to 
esired.” 


= 


DON JUAN* 


HE new fashion for the encouragement of “literary drama” 
leads every play-writer who has a dispute with the public to 
appeal to a wider audience in the form of a printed book. Here 
is Mr. Richard Mansfield, a young American actor-manager, who 
has been seen with pleasure in London, circulating a drama of 
Don Juan which failed u the New York stage. The play is 
handsomely printed, on thick paper; but we are afraid we must 
confess that there its attractiveness ends. The story of Don Juan, 
the embodiment of amorous irregularity in man, has always been 
a favourite one with actors. The figure is one which lends itself 
to splendour of dress and swagger of deportment. But dramatists 
have not been very successful with it, and its treatment is now 
so conventionally operatic that it needs great originality and 
freshness to make it It is conceivable that in a coarser 
the mere rogueries and mendacities of the irresistible hero omit 
fill out five acts of admirable comic stuff. Fletcher did the 
business once for all in Monsieur Thomas. A more subtle age 
calls for a finer treatment, a more delicate range of amorous 
psychology. It is known that Flaubert hoped to write a Don 
Juan, of which, indeed, some fragments of a scenario have been 
printed. That would, doubtless, have been full of intellectual 
originality. 
ut Mr. Mansfield’s Don Juan is neither broadly and frankly 
farcical nor a subtle and ingenious study in amatory neurosis. In 
his hands the hero becomes a mere sentimental la re 
cecmpg drawn towards each fair face that approaches him, and 
iable to ridicule and disappointment on all sides. The play is 
not a comedy, but an incoherent, sentimental farce, a farce which 
ends abruptly by the death of Don Juan, who expires inconti- 
nently at last, of mere weakness, “Qh, if there were in me but 
one more drop of blood!” he exclaims; and the reader echoes the 
wish. He is, in truth,a mere marionette of a Don Juan. The 
language of the as is an uncomfortable mixture of old and new, 
prose and verse. hen Donna Elvira makes her appearance in 
the fourth act, and proposes to marry the Don offhand, this is 
the form in which she presents her intentions to him -— 

“Ah, Don Juan, thou naughty, naughty boy—thou hast 
endured, I trow, and dost repent thee of thy fault? 1 come and bring thee 
freedom, love, wealth, happiness, and joy. The Duke consents that we 
should wed. Come now, those shackles fall, and none you'll know but 
mine.” 

She is evidently familiar with the writings of Otway; for, when 
he repulses her, she cries :— 

“ Don Juan, there is no venom like a woman’s hate, and thou shalt taste 
the poison soon.” 

Mr. Mansfield must do better than this before he ventures to 


print a play of his again. 


THE BATTLE OF SPICHEREN.+ 


We. remember our reading of Major Henderson’s first book, on 
the Campaign of Fredericksburg, with much pleasure, and 
have therefore taken up his second with favourable expectations. 
These have not been wholly fulfilled ; but the failure, as far as 
there has been failure, is less the fault of the author than of the 
subject, and of the necessities of the case. This volume belongs 
to a technical series and is rather severely professional in form. 
It annoys our eye to see such formulas as “ the passage of I. and 
II./39 up the” &c., where Napier, who is not contemptible as a 
military historian, would have said the first and second battalions 
of the 39th. Neither, after taking some heed, can we see what is 
_ either in clearness for the reader or ease for the writer, 
y this use of ciphers instead of letters. As the volume is 
meant for a text-book for soldiers, it was perhaps necessary 
to go into the movements of every handful of officers and men 
in order to impart field instruction, or whatever may be the 
term preferred among the many now used for the old familiar 
“ knowledge of their business.” Still this entails a great deal of 
repetition, which is tiresome, and we are not at all sure that the 
soldier himself gains very much by a method of demonstration 
which, like the mitrailleuse, kills its man thirty-six times over. 


* Don Juan. A Play in Four Acts. By Richard Mansfield. New 
York: J. W. Bonton, 

+ The Battle of Spicheren, Aug. 6, 1870, and the Events which preceded 
it: a Study in Practica Tactics and ‘ar Training. By Brevet-Major 
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Bedevilled with all these formulas, and chilled by the constant 
consciousness of a didactic purpose as he is, Major Henderson 
does not appear to us to write quite so well as he did. Such a 
sentence as this, for instance, is very inaccurate :—“ And this ata 
time, it may be added, when a single disaster would have led the 
British Government to have withdrawn their troops from the 
Peninsula.” Major Henderson does not mean that the British 
Government would have withdrawn its troops before the disaster ; 


“but that is what he says, and thus, my dear James, you will see 


how easy it is, even for a writer who is well acquainted with his 
subject, to say the contrary of what he means when he does not 
pay sufficient attention to accuracy of grammar. We hope that 
our remarks will cause Major Henderson to turn his attention to 
the amusing, luminous, and not voluminous page of Cobbett. 

But the dulness—for dull it is—of this volume is due, not to 
the author's faults of style, nor even to the plus-quam text-book 
form of the volume, but to the nature of the subject. The battle 
of Spicheren is a dull and, on the whole, a brainless battle. We 
cannot even see that it can be of much value for purposes of 
military instruction, since the moral of it all is distinctly un- 
military. What it ss as Major Henderson demonstrates 
excellently, is that when you have an enemy in front of you who 
is half cowed, and going fast on his way to complete funk, you 
may risk almost anything against him, There is much to be 
said, no doubt, of the want of professional zeal among French 
officers before 1870-71, and of the bad spirit among the men. 
But, after all, the men fought finely at Spicheren, and the officers 
had professional knowledge enough to conduct a very difficult 
retreat in clever style and in capital order. They could have 
cut Kameke’s force to pieces with ease when he blundered into 
action with them. They did not do it because the whole French 
army, from the marshals to the tambours, was affected by that 
faint-hearted caution which uniformly numbs Frenchmen in war, 
unless they start with the feeling that their force is superior, and 
that luck is ontheir side. Now this, although it is a consideration 
which a general will take into account, is one of a moral or intellec- 
tual nature. It lies outside of the scope of a text-book. Aninstructor 
cannot give his pupils three or four alternative courses to follow 
according to the moral condition of the ae ans to him. 
So we cannot but think that, if instruction was Major Henderson's 
object, he would have done better not to choose a battle in which 
the genius of France stood rebuked before the genius of Germany, 
but one in which the match was won by skilfal play. It is true, 
no doubt, that the question of morale comes into all war, and 
cannot be neglected by the soldier. Indeed, it may be argued 
that the same act is right or wrong according to the morale of 
yourenemy. Major Henderson gives cases in point himself. In 
discussing the question how far it is right for a general command- 
ing an advance guard to attack on his own responsibility, he 
quotes Ney’s neglect to attack at Busaco until he had Massena’s 
orders, and condemns it. He also points out that Kameke was 
wrong to rush into an attack on Frossard with the small force he 
had at hand. Yet if Ney had attacked at Busaco, it is by no 
means certain that he would have come better off than Soult did 
at Albuera. The mistake in that case was to make any front 
attack at all on a position which it was so easy to turn, if the 
thing is to be criticized according to the rules. On the other 
hand, Kameke’s attack, however unscientific, did serve to bring 
on a battle which, if it can hardly be called a victory, none the 
less tended to shake still further the already shaken confidence of 
the French, and to confirm the Germans in their sense of 
superiority. Major Henderson's account of the battle itself 
appears to us to be as clear as any account of so confused a 
business can be. He has a sounder sense of the importance of 
fighting in a battle than some scientific officers we have come 
across. It is, for instance, an excellent remark of his, that it 
would have gone hard with the Germans at more than one stage 
of the battle if they had been charged by the Soudanese warriors. 
One quality, and a most necessary one in military treatises, this 
book has in abundance. It is illustrated profusely by maps and 
drawings of the field of battle. 


TWO BOOKS ON ART.* 


N no branch of study is the right understanding of the func- 

tion of the theorist more necessary than in archeology. 
the thoughtful little volume before us Mr. Conway defines the 
scholar’s position in this respect very accurately. The develop- 
ment or discussion of theories is, as he contends, interesting, 
and often profitable. Theories are helpful in familiarizing us 
with the known, and are useful in the grasping of facts, hen, 
however, they are employed to replace facts, and are regarded as 
articles of faith, not as something provisional, they become an 
absolute obstacle to p ss. This is a sound position to take 
» whether the archwologist be an active explorer or a student 

antiquities. An open mind is to some extent necessary with 
regard to theorizing on a subject that is peculiarly liable to the 
disturbing influences of modern research. Mr. Conway deals 
with the light that is thrown upon the beginnings of art and 


* The Dawn of Artin the Ancient World: an Archwological Sketch. 
By William Martin Conway. London: Percival & Co. 

The Art Teaching of John Ruskin, W. R. Collingwood. London: 
Percival & Co. 


civilization by the study of archeology. He gives his “ deduc- 
tions, impressions, hardy generalizations” as to ascertained facts. 
in relation to this extensive and fascinating field of knowledge. 
To keep pace with the results of excavation is in these days by 
no means easy. Momentous discoveries may at any time fall to: 
the excavator. His spade, working in the dust of empires, may 
truly be said to be made equal in the grave with sceptre and crown 
that have tumbled down. As it is, however, the one important 
subject that unavoidably escapes discussion in Mr. Conway’s book 
is the paper on the Mycenz tombs, contributed to the last volume 
of the Journal of Hellenic Studies by Mr. Flinders Petrie, with 
which the author’s own conclusions are, as he states in his preface, 
in substantial agreement. Mr. Petrie’s remarkable investigations 
in the cemetery at Medim in the spring of last year are con- 
sidered, so far as is practicable, in Mr. Conway’s survey. In his 
introductory chapter, “The Succession of Ideals,” Mr. Conway 
sketches in a light yet suggestive style the riee, culmination, and 
decay of ideals in art and civilization, He traces the results of 
the ancient civilization of Egypt, Chalda, and other dominant 
peoples to their primitive sources, and effectively illustrates the 
conclusion that “ the great civilizations have always arisen in the 
meeting-place of ideas.” It is the contact, not the blending, of 
races of different tendency, that has been most productive in 
artistic results and civilizing influences. An analogous example 
is py to the agriculturist in the peculiar fertility of the 
soil when there is an outcrop of very distinct geological forma- 
tions. The contact of one civilized people with another in pre- 
historic times resulted in historic civilizations such as that of 
Egypt. The Asiatic element in that ancient civilization is defined 
by Mr. Conway as comprising all that depended upon the use of 
bronze. This conclusion has an important bearing upon the 
author's views as to the origin of architecture in Egypt. The- 
tools, the traditions of workmanship, the materials—as in the 
wood-architecture of remote ages, introduced by the bronze- 
using immigrants from Asia—were of foreign origin ; but 
the architectural ideal expressed by them “arose,” as Mr 
Conway observes, “in Egypt, out of the very soil.” This influx 
of bronze-using peoples came from “the hot and luxurious coun- 
tries or islands of the South,” not from the high plateaux of 
Central Asia. Yet, in dealing with existing remains in Egypt, 
Mr. Conway concludes that the history of architecture goes back, 
not to trees, but to caves and tents. Architecture, he holds, was 
evolved by the imitation in one material of forms developed 
in and ore to another. The stone-built temple was derived 
from the mud-built village shrine, and the dwelling-place of 
prehistoric man was the prototype of both. This view is sup- 
ported with great ingenuity in Mr. Conway's third chapter. 

From the archological standpoint it is hard to uphold with 
consistency the accepted distinction between arts and crafts. 
While the theory of a parallel advance of art and civilization 
might be backed by abundant evidence, it might be argued 
with equal force that art preceded civilization. If we cannot 
deny art to the prehistoric man of the Dordogne caves, how 
can we deny the title of architects to the bronze-using Asiatic 
immigrants of the Nile valley or to the builders of the 
pyramid of Snefru at Medim? Yet where the arts are 
spoken of, the standpoint is arbitrarily changed : sculpture, paint- 
ing, architecture appear, as it were, as fully developed ideals, 
invested with all the wealth that is their heritage from 
many centuries—from the very infancy, in fact, of the art 
of building. Thus the builder's art is differentiated from archi- 
tecture, and it is nece to assume that there were builders 
and masons before there were architects. The distinction is 
somewhat fallacious, and is extremely difficult to define in dealing 
with the evolution of art from the Asn of prehistoric ages. If 
architecture cannot be said to date from the first builder, it must 
start from some given point, Mr. Conway points out to what 
extent the noblest buildings of ancient Greece were indebted to. 
Egyptian examples prior to the Eighteenth dynasty. The funda- 
mental idea, as he says, of the best architecture of Greece was 
borrowed from Egypt. He demonstrates with great nicety, we 
think, the direction and nature of Egyptian influence, and of 
Chaldean and other Oriental influences on the art of South- 
Eastern Europe. But he appears to draw an arbitrary line 
of separation between the builders of the oldest existing stone 
monuments of Egypt and the architects of the best period 
of historic times. The men who built the Medim pyramid, 
“ one of the finest conceivable pieces of masonry,” could scarcely 
have been “ the inventors of masonry,” as i themes observes ; 
yet he decides that these works, like the Gizeh pyramids, are 
not architecture. Stone architecture, in fact, he dates from 
the Sixth dynasty. The disappearance of all traces of previous 
stages of the work of these craftsmen, as Mr. Conway would call 
them, is indeed a great mystery. But however this has arisen, 
it seems difficult to deny that architecture must have flourished 
in Egypt centuries before the Sixth dynasty. If the only artistic 
building of the Fourth dynasty was ot aa the mystery of these 
ancient stone buildings, so perfect in workmanship, is greatly in- 
creased. Who were these builders, and of what race ? They 
were not, Mr, Conway thinks, descended from Asiatic immigrants. 
The le who brought bronze tools to Egypt may have 


brought, he conjectures, “the developed craft of building in 
stone,” but he is convinced they did not introduce the art of 
stone architecture. That art “ was created in the Nile valley.” 
To this finding most, if not all, Egyptologists may poe ol 
and await the results of future excavations, The problem is one 
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that is little likely to be solved. The pedigree of the builders of 
Medim and the record of their works must in all probability re- 
main unrevealed. In his final chapter Mr. Conway gives a very 
‘interesting account of the disinterment of thousands of cat-mum- 
mies at Beni Hassan—a novel result of excavation—where, in 
1888, a vast number of cats were “knaved out of their graves,” 
together with some few Ka cats and bronze figures of Osiris. 
This tragical abomination brought much gain, it seems, and we are 
reminded once again that “ Mummy is become merchandise.” It 
is not a pleasing picture, this description of the baser aspect‘ of 
the undisciplined archzologist at work among the tombs. 

The Art Teaching of John Ruskin is a handbook that man 
readers of Mr. Ruskin’s writings will find useful, and almost all 
will acknowledge to be interesting. Mr. Collingwood has pro- 
perly declined to take upon himself the office of interpreter of the 
ethical bearings of Mr. Ruskin’s various and diversified contri- 
butions to wzsthetic literature. His task is, perhaps, not the less 
difficult because he has declined to assume the tempting 
function of intermediary between a writer of Mr. Ruskin’s 
eminence and a public that has long been and still is faithful 
and diligent in study. On the whole, Mr. Collingwood’s work is 
skilfully executed. His text-book is well arranged under distinc- 
tive headings which show a right appreciation of the law of pro- 
portion, and a laudable adherence to relevancy. His illustrations 
of the subject, whether it be “ Truth,” “ Beauty,” “ Imagination,” 
or that vexed theme “Art and Morality,” are apt enough, and 
often extremely effective. Nor do we think that his book can be 
fairly described as addressed only to the thorough, the well- 
equipped, and completely convinced Ruskinite. No doubt it 
presumes an intimate acquaintance with Mr. Ruskin'’s whole 
career as a critic and a teacher, You must know Mr. Ruskin’s 
work, and have profited by it, if Mr. Collingwood’s commentary 
and exposition is to assist you in any way. But there is not a 
little in his exposition that should exercise others, not in the 
word, Mr. lingwood’s summary , in’s teaching is 
readable as well as painstaking. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


VIRGILE ROSSEL’S exhaustive and careful Histoire 
e littéraire de la Suisse Romande (1) is one of those books 
which, as at least honest and competent reviewers must confess, 
sre not easily reviewable ofthand and in a small space. It is rather 
a book of reference to be tested by occasional consultation, or one 
to be dipped into and tried by students of its several subjects, 
than one to be currently read and reviewed even by persons of 
considerable literary erudition. But, in so faras we have examined 
it, M. Rossel seems to have done his work excellently. The two 
besetting sins of compilers of similar books are the attempt to 
carry their subject too far back and the attempt to include in 
their net distinguished fishes which are not strictly speaking fair 
game. Weshall not say that M. Rossel has resisted the temptations 
to these entirely, but he has resisted them on the whole very 
fairly. Geneva, too, and its neighbourhood have been so long a 
kind of literary asylum that their illustrious guests need not 
complain of having to pay toll to the literary history of the place. 
And 80, after a first hundred pages, devoted to a rather thin and 
dubious medieval harvest, we are neither surprised nor displeased 
to find M. Rossel dilating largely on Calvin before P ing to 
Farel, Viret, Beza, and the rest, dwelling lovingly on Agrippa 
d’Aubigné, and according a chapter to the Estiennes. Of course, 
‘he has plenty of minor names both here and in his subsequent 
progress to the days of Toepffer and of Amiel ; but, a the 
guests are even more interesting than the natives. The separate 
articles are very well done, in clear and substantial summary, 
with examples when necessary; and the book, on the whole, 
is ‘ ly solid and a remarkably craftsmanlike piece of 
work, 

The Quelques pensées (2) which are gathered and here presented 
{with a photograph of the author) by certain friends of Mme. 
de Gasparin are understood to be partly selected from published 
and partly from unpublished work. The author of two books at 
least which have been even more widely popular abroad than at 
‘home, mistress of a decidedly attractive atyle and commandin 
thought which, if it is not acceptable to all persons or in al 
moods, unites sincere piety to wide cultivation and a poetic fancy, 
could very fairly afford a process which is rather trying to some 
_— reputations. Jt is certain that no one who has liked 

me. de Gasparin before will fail to like her now; and possibl 
some for whom her books as wholes have had slightly too muc 
~“unction” may find the present better adapted to their taste. 

The faithful in the matter touched by M. de Tinseau’s (3) 
title-question (they are said to be a diminishing remnant in all 
countries, and he gives a very gloomy view of their numbers in 
France) would probably answer it by shrugging their shoulders, 
and answering that a person is not his own master—the stream 
of tendency deciding for him whether he shall aimer or not. This 


(2) Histoire littéraire de la Suisse Romande. Par Virgile Kossel. Deux 
tomes. Genéve-Bale-Lyon Georg. Paris: Fiechbacher. London: Nutt. 

(2) Quelgues pensées. Par l‘auteur des “Horizons prochains.” Paris: 
Calmann Levy. 

(3)*Fawt-i! eimer? Par Léon de Tirseau. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


metaphysical question, however, is not much discussed in a lively 
and interesting book, with a rather cruel termination, Maurice 
de Clegwerec, « rather insubordinate Breton, who, having resigned 
his commission and killed an unlucky who has offended 
him in a very small point of honour, has then impoverished himself 
by providing for the widow and orphans, goes a-ranching in North- 

est Canada. To hima certain pod. (they have not 
been gommeux for a long time, but their actual title, whatever it is, 
will be equally obsolete next week) turns up. He has been rusti- 
cated to America by cruel parents (not without hopes on their part 
of his picking up a millionairess), because he has engaged himself 
to a penniless damsel of high degree and immense beauty, Simone 
de Montdauphin. He believes himself to be a in and faith- 
ful; but his cousin and the reader soon see him to be a poor 
creature, and the latter, at least, is not surprised when he suc- 
cumbs to temptation. The other side of the story is the hopeless 
passion of a little German girl for Maurice, who loves her, but 
will not marry a German. The book ends tragically in divers 
ways, everybody being either dead or “ another's,” and the exact 
relations of Maurice (who returns on a visit to France) and 
Simone are not handled with complete distinctness or success 
by the author. He seems to intend a further satire on worldli- 
ness in Simone and exaggerated pundonor in Maurice, but does 
not quite bring either out. It is a good book, however—one of 
its author's best ; and some of the scenes are capital. 

The faithful E, Halpérine-Kaminsky presents some more 
doleful Dostoiefisky (4) to the public. There is real pathos in the 
first story, which tells of the delusions of a musician. Indeed, so 
is there in the second; but both are of almost unmixed gloom— 
gloom as black as the fog in which we are reviewing them. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE course of fashion in dress is like the moon's range, if 
somewhat more eccentric in orbit, “and only constant is to 
constant .” Such, it seems, is the law, if any law there be, 
according to M. Robida, whose Zen Centuries of Toilette, 
translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey (Sampson Low & Co.), illustrates 
a seductive theme with a lively and a facile pencil. No one 
is more fully qualified to treat of the aye A of dress, or the 
history of ion, than M. Robida. Like the lady whose attire 
did show her wit, it did so well become her, M. Robida writes u 
to his drawings, and these, whether in colour or in black 
white, are exceedingly charming. “Oi sont les modes d’antan ? ” 
is the refrain of his Villonesque ballade. Who shall depict, he 
asks, the ladies of Merovingian times or the bravery of the women 
of the great Charles? Why have some styles in dress proved so 
persistent, others so fugitive? M. Robida’s engaging k sug- 
ts many such questions. They are, for most of us, the Elusive 
Stade Pictorically, M. Robida’s survey does not go back 
to the tenth century. The dress of the twelfth century, known 
to have been extremely beautiful, from such documents as 
painted glass, is not represented. It was in the next centu 
that French fashion became the rule, and in the fourteent 
century France supplied fashion plates to foreign lands, in 
the form of dolls wearing model costumes. When M. Robida 
likens the architecture of Versailles and the big dull hotels 
of Louis Quatorze to the enormous wigs and stiff costumes of 
the period, we are minded of the truth that architecture and 
dress are both arts of construction, and are often strongly sym- 
thetic. Let us study the “Noble Lady, end of Fourteenth 
ntury,” one of M. Kobida’s fascinating designs in colour. From 
the aspiring ers of her shoes to the veiled “ hennin "—not the 
prodigious “ hennin ” denounced by the monk, Thomas Connecte— 
this charming creature is in perfect ——— with the elegant 
Gothic spires, and the gables, tourelles, and other features of 
domestic architecture that arise in the background. Until the 
introduction of “ paniers”—for which perfidious Albion is re- 
sponsible, as M. Robida suggests—women's dress was never lack- 
i The beauty of the “cotta” and “ bliaud,” or the 


ing in grace and 
imposing houppelande, and so forth, is ae demonstrated 
in the illustrations of the stately robes of the fourteenth and 


fifteenth centuries, with their majestic folds and sculpturesque 
lines. The development of the panier and the farthingale, the 
ruff and enormous padded sleeves of Medicean times, the bewitch- 
ing costumes of the Regency, the age of the monumental head- 
dress, and the fashions immortalized by Watteau, Boucher, and 
Pater, are admirably illustrated by M. Robida’s gallery of designs. 
It is an ebb and flow of excesses, with some few brief revivals of 
elegance—as at the Restoration—from the “ merveilleuses” of the 
Directory to the astonishing “ Modes de plage, 1864” (p. 256) of 
the crinoline period, which serves as an effective contrast to the 
lovely “ Chatelaine of the fifteenth century ” (p. 40). 

Mr. Edwin Hodder's George Fife Angas (Hodder & Stoughton) 
is the biography of “ the father and founder of South Australia,” 
set forth at great length and in a style that is not calculated to 
attract the general reader. We must agree with Mr. Hodder 
that “some may ask Who was George Fife Angas?” This being 
so, there was the more need to avoid = like prolixity in 
telling the story of his life. But Mr. Hodder, apparently, was 
not so persuaded, for his method is as fatiguing as anything we 
have experienced in modern biography. For forty years the 


(4) Les étapes dela folie. Par Th. Dostoieffsky, Paris: Perrin. 
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subject of this memoir was intimately connected with South 
Australia. He was ‘an active man of business, a promoter of 
great commercial enterprises, an earnest philanthropist. He 
originated the South Australian Company, and was one of the 
founders of three important banking c ions. To others 
besides colonists the life of such a man should prove interesting, 
if displayed according to the artistic canons of selection and pro- 

rtion. Unfortunately, those princes are not observed by 

. Hodder in this stout volume, and the result is labour and 

vexation to him that would read: ~ F 

A Dark Place of the Earth, by Alfred Clark (Sampson Low & 
Co.), is a romance full of wild imaginings, not altogether per- 
suasively presented, though comprising some’ powerful situations. 
The scene is laid in a very dark place indeed, an island in the 
Indian Ocean near Ceylon, where thete is neither sun nor moon, 
nor any light but what is shed from the crater of a tremendous 
volcano. Here dwell in a horrible fog the last remnants of the 
Portuguese and Dutch settlers in India, as it appears to a certain 
Ceylon magistrate in the delirium caused by a fever. In his 
dream he visits both of the rival parties, like another Rip Van 
Winkle, and performs prodigies of valour. ' 

Mr. Percy Clarke describes the manners ‘and customs of a 
community of “ socio-vegetarians ” in The Valley Council (Sampson 
Low & Co.) They are quite as ‘a folk as might be sup- 

from their theory of human society and their notions of 
ietary. The tedious account of them. only too poignantly 
realizes the boredom they create and suffer. -Altogether, this 
book of adventures is wondrously dull. ‘ 

Less cheerless, though we cannot say more cheerful, are the 
stories —y “Robertson, entitled The 

idna og Co.) The best of the four, 
. Jock heave ey,” is also the longest. It deals with the career of 
a scamp, and is brightly told. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster’s introduction to the study of geography, 
This World of Ours (Cassell & Co.), exemplifies in all its bearin 
the kind of geographical education advocated by those who wo 


yeform the methods adopted in most schools. We have 


already not a few class-books of “ physical ” hy and of 
“ commercial ” phy: Mr. Gekse, a 
capital little from the geological point of view. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster's aim is far more comprehensive. Astronomy, geometry, 
geology, ee with the co-related subjects of historical, 
statistical, political, commercial, and military geography, are 
comprised in the scheme of his introduction. to the study of 
geography. We should say that the extreme limitations of the 
subject are here indicated with true finality, yet we apprehend 
there will arise other reformers who will go “one better.” For 
example, if the process of “ triangulation ” which is described b 
Mr, Arnold-Forster is to be by ‘the pupil, what wi 
it profit him, unless the teacher is advised to take his class 
into the fields equipped with a ,theodolite? It is clear that 
the teacher who uses Mr. Arnold-Forster’s book must have that 
and many other instruments handy, and “ the. use of the globes” 
will mean a good deal in the future, However this may be, 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s book is very suggestive, and interesting. 
The exposition is for the most part clear, and the maps and 
i are of great practical value. = 
e new volume, the third of the new series, of Amateur Work 
(Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co.) comprises an éxtremely varied col- 
lection of articles, all illustrated by plans or woodcuts, descriptive 
of the production of things of beauty or utility in the arts and 
handicrafts, This useful miscellany is nothing if not practical. 
It instructs the amateur artist, and craftsman in the making of a 
multitude of necessary and ornamental objects, and not a few 
that are i ious and novel also, For example, there are direc- 
tions for the manufacture of a combination table, cupboard, and 
coal-box, and a very pretty piece of work it is, as figured. Then 
those who will may make a step-ladder, after a clear and simple 
rescription, and fear no combinations or transformations such as 
ell the combination step-ladder in Out of the Hurley-Burley. 
But there is no end to the projects which beguile us in this trea- 
sury of practical desi ad 
m time to time, as published, we have commented upon the 
excellence of the “ All England” series of athletic manuals, now 
in pi of collected issues as the Handbook of Athletic 
Sports, edited by Mr. Ernest Bell (Bell, & Sons). The fourth 
volume includes Football, Baseball, Rounders in all its varieties, 
Quoits, Skittles, Bowls, and Curling. Mr. ‘Harry Vassall deals 
with the Rugby game, and Mr. C. W. Alcock treats of Associa- 
tion football. Mr. Newton Crane’s exposition of Baseball is 
exhaustive and fully illustrated. Mr, J,.M: Walker and Mr. 
os Mott deal with the remaining games treated in the 
volume. 

Women and their Work, by Veva Karsland (Sampson Low & 
Co.), is a handy guide to the different kinds of employment open 
to women. The information is given in brief terms, and refers to 
over fifty occupations. Those who consult this useful little book 
cannot complain that it is not of an inclusive character. 

Among recent new editions we have Mr. Bram Stoker’s charm- 
ing Irish novel, The Snake's Pass (Sampson Low & Co.); the 
third edition of Mr. J, H. Slater's excellent Library Manual (L. 
ape Gill); Aunt Charlotte's Stories of Bible History, by 

lotte M. Yonge, illustrated (Marcus Ward & Co.); and Tales 
of Chariton School, by the Rev. H. C. Adams (Routledge). 
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“One Who Knew Him.” “‘Ohe les Vegetants /”” 
Bacteriology—the Infant Science. At the Rembrandt's Head. 
Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow. Money Matters. 
Studies and Pictures by H. W B. Davis, R.A. 

Before the Footlights. The Weather. 

Recent Concerts. 


Notitia Venatica. 
Novels. Notes on Music. The Real Japan. 
The Hypnoscope. Pastimes of the Ice. 
Novels. The Life of Dean Burgon. 
Dictionary of National Biography—Vols. XXVIII , XXIX. 
Two Doges of Venice. Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Burke's Peerage: 
“Don Juan.” The Battle of Spicheren. 
Two Books on Art. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STRERT, STRAND, W.G, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YCEUM. — TO-NIGHT, at Eight, Shakespeare’s Play, 
“KING HENRY VIII.” Cardinal Wolsey, Mr. IRVING ee Katharine, 
ELLEN TERRY. The Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open daily, to Five. Seats can 

also be becked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
[HE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. NOW OPEN. 


Tilustrating the Inventions and Imqpovements of the last ten years in Electrica? 
Engineering, and the various industrial applications of Electricity. Machinery at work. 
ovel screen of 10,000 Incandescent Lamps. Telephonic Exchange = Concert Koom. 
Telegraphs in operation. 


RVERY AFTERNOON at Half-past Two, and THURSDAY 
and SATURDAY EVENINGS at Half-past Seven, 
THE GRAND PANTOMIME, THE FORTY THIEVES. 
Written by HORACE LENNARD. Invented and produced by OSCAR BARRETT. 
Again acknowledged by the entire Press to be the greatest success. 


(THE VICTORIAN ERA.—An EXHIBITION of POR- 
TRA 
MAJ 


REIGN. Paton, HM, The QUEEN. OPEN DAILY trom 10 to 
ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING, NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. 
THE ENGADINE and its Approaches.—EXHIBITION of 


Ist WATER-COLOURS, by Mrs. MARRABLE and Miss BERESFORD, will OPEN 
Monéay 25th.—The JAPANESE GALLERY, 25 New Bond Street. (Blectrie light.) 
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CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 
Orrices: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S. W. 


Patrons. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President. 
THE RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice-President—-THE LORD HARRIS. 

Chairman—THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-Chairman_THE HON. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Physician—_J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Eaq., M.A., M.D. 
Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. Secretary—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see Prospxctvs.) 


This Society, conducted entirely on the Murvat Prencrece, offers the 
ABSOLUTE Security of AN AccUMULATED Funp of £8,705,524, 
and an ANNUAL INcoME of £379,593. 


Attention is directed to the following facts :— 


41.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself 
constituting an IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGunrs being 
employed or ComMIssioN paid for the introduction of business. Large 
sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the 

general population. 

4.—The cubtasiene? the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the 
retarn of EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Membars. The 
Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 3lst May, 1891, amounted to 
£517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812, 

%.—The Reserves for the Society's Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST 
STRINGENT BASIS EMPLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THK 
Unsrrep Krinepom, Participating life assurances have been valued by the 
combined Institute of Actuaries Hu and (5) Tables, with interest at the 
rate of 24 per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net pre- 
miums according to the Hm Table. 

4,.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the 
continuance of a HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 


WHOLE-LIFE and ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are granted at 
Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF PARTICIPATION IN PRoriTs. 


Further information on application to the Society's Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


LIFE 
OFFICE 


FOE OLD AGE ASSURANCES, PAYABLE IN 
LIFETIME OB AT PREVIOUS DEATH. 


At the last Division of Profits the distribution 
was extraordinary, the average return in actual 
cash being more than £36 in every £100 paid in 
Premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of Policies to 
a very large extent; and under Table A (with 
Profits) to absolutely less than the net mathema- 
tical premium required to carry the risk, that is, 


“UNDER COST PRICE.” 


Apply forthe NEW DOUBLE OPTION PROSPECTUSES 
to the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


HARRIS C. L, SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. , 


HOT These Baths were founded in the First Cen‘ 
ABLE in of BHNUMATISM, GOUT, 
MINERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS. 4 


The C ti f Bath ha’ 
OF BATH and perfec aths at great expense. In 


the words of one of the Hygienic 
Physicians—THE BATHS THE MOST 
COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
Address the Manages forall information. 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 


Street, W. 


THROAT AND COUGH. 


Soreness and Dryness, Tickling and Irritation, indu Cough and affecting the 
‘Voice. For these symptoms use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
€n contact with the = at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, 
the Glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively healing. 
Sold in Tins, 1s. 1}d., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & OO., , Homeopathic Chemists, L Lonioa. 


@OLD MEDAL, HEALTH HIGHEST AWARD, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD, 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS. 


Whe London Medical Record says : —“ It is vetained after every other Food is rejected."” 
Retail in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s., 5s., and 10s., of , everywhere, 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSBS. 


Wm.POLSON’S 


IM GREAT BRITAIN. 


USED IN THE QUEEN'S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 
WM. POLSON & CO., PAISLEY. 


HOTELS. 
ST. LEONABDS-ON-SEA AND HASTINGS. 
(THE GRAND HOTEL (Central, Opposite the Pier). 


Replete with every home comfort. New Table-d' Hote (7 o'clock) , 
separate tables. Billiard Rooms and Electric Light. For Tarif, address the MANAGER. 


[LFRACOMBE. — ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive 
pe HK, Resort. First Class Return Ticket from London (Waterloo), and Seven 
Board, Room, &¢., Five Se Ask for Hotel Tickets. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLACE, S.W. 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern convenience—namely, hot and oolg 
water,electric light and beils, visitors’ and servants’ lifts in operation night and 
occupy i + Ts position in London, affording extensive views of the river (with the 
Hills in Jand the E They are also most conven thine Rare 
situate with respect to the the clubs, theatres, &c. The rooms are all finished 


ting and heatin an and se the porters. 
gultes may be at any time on application to the Superintendent, J.C. 
the off on the orto HamprToy & Sons, Estate agents, | Cockspur Street (late 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


| jEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 

the Catenion, calling at tt NAPLES, and 

COLOMBO. AMERS among the L. ARGEST ASTEST afloat. 'High-oclass 
‘Lighting. Cold Bethe Good Ventilotion ana 


rs. {Zz REEN & } Head 

000 ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
to the latter fi to 

ts Street, Ch E.C., or to the Branch Office. 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND, 
“ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 
NO SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of the SEA can occur 
rey bei lor 
SuiPWRECKED end BENEVO OLENT ‘SOCIETY. 


founded over ars, asthe 
wdout 1,000 Local Agencies, 


Through this National Institution the wrecked survivors are instantly for on the 
spot and at once torwarded home ; aud the bereaved the drowned 
sought out and heiped [no their seed. Total relieved, 426,434 persons. 


Instituted 1839 ; [Incorporated 1350; under patronage of H.M. the Queen, and presidency of 
Admiral H. R.H. ‘the Duke of Edinburgh. 


NDS eatly APPEALED for by the Board of Wiltiams, 
on 


SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 
Thischaritable fund, for further essential aid of destitute families 
overdrawn through the recent disaste Contributions to faced 


will be most gratefully reces tne Society, usual, disbursed 
benefit of the sutterers. 


ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL, Paddington, W.— FUNDS 
greatly NEEDED, = THOMAS RYAN, — 
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TO AUTHORS. 


Authors desirous of having their Manuscripts Copyrighted, and the Sale 
of their Works pushed in the United States, would do well to place them- 
selves in communication with P. F. Cottier, 521 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed within one week of 
publication. For all particulars communicate as above. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


phe INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
is OINEER for employment in Europe, 
nate, = FORTY STUDENTS will be admi ited in Be; 


1892. 
intments in the ndian Public 


‘or com) 
partment. — For particulars, 


tition the Secretary of State will offer Ten Ap 
orks partment and Two 3 } ly Indian Telegraph 


apply to the SECRETARY, at the 


— AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


and FARM, 


Charter, r Lend ers,and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
veyors. &e, Practical and Scientific Instruction in Agriculture and 
ry Farming, Estate Man t, Forestry, &c 
‘or Prospectus, with list of Pro‘essors, particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruc- 
tion, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
THE SESSIUN begins on Tuesday, ‘ebruary 2, 1892. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710, 
OLDEST PURELY IN THB WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 


Incorporated a.p. 1730, 
FUNDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 

FOR THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE, CONSULT 

THE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION 


Full Particulars on apptication to 
Curmr Orriog: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


jf 5 IMPERIAL INsURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
. 1903.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


onannn Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000, Total Funds, over £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBESK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane- 


HREE CENT.I NTERES Tr plowed on DEPOSITS repayable on Lay Two 
per CENT on CURRENT A WUNTS, ¢ lated on minimum monthly balances, when 
drawn below £100. STOCK, SHARES, i ANNUIT TIES Purchased and Sold. SAVINGS 


DEPARTMEN For the 


ment of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, 
and allows Interest at the rate ei PE ted £1, 
The BIRKBECK ALMA 


yb CENT. per annum on each 
full particulars, post free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, Hollesley Bay, en. For the Tipaing of Youths for Colonial Life, ac.” 
College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
pectus on application to to the “Resident Director. 


EIDELBERG COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG. 


PREPARATION for ARMY and all EX: EXAMS., also for COMMERCIAL LIFE. 
RECENT SUCCESSES. 
Among the recent successes — = Pupils of HEIDELBERG COLLEGE are: 
Third r Sandh: 
Sixth for. Service, and in November, 1¢91. 
First place for Woo! 


EN STONE CO ULE GE 
fed Beane, Modern 


Jan 29. ror prospectus apply to the Rev. 
on 
WARDES, M.A. . Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


QUNDLE SCHOOL.—NEXT TERM begins January 29. 
Preparation for the Universities. Special arrangements apeoty Boys entering the 
Army, the Cit Civil Service, and Business. For Pr Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, &c., 
apply tothe HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


MORNING CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset 


Street, Po 


~ and graduate, who super- 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, living in the country, receives 


EXAMINATIONS.— Mr. SCOONES PREPARES 


581. 
Home bow y Service, Class 
First place, 2911 marks; second piace, 2,591 fifth place, 2,089 marks ; eigh th place, 


to_Nov., 1891).—T hree yr in House of Commons, one 
e Foreign Office, one in — on e and one in Probate 
t total fur this Service, 146. First p! 
Eastern Cadeuh ps, August, 189!.—First is the first place has 
taken in this examination by Mr. Scoone 
India Ove Service, July, 1891. y Three out ‘of far Gayle sent up passed, Present total of 


successes is 120. 
Candide a bays Servies, Jul y, 1891 —The only ke pupils sent up were successful. 
sed from ue Special A iste Woolwich and Sandhurst. 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Ail the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Esr. 1835. 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at 20th Nov. 
Bonus Year 1892. 1892, and all now assuring will participate, 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE. 


£4,610,000 
INCOME exceeds......... 800,000 
LIPB ASSURANCES, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. esirab 
Porm of Policy issued. 
Huap Orrics: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, B.0, 
West-Exp BrancH : 2 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


THOS. G. ACKLAND, F.LA., 
J. H. SOOTT, Secretary. 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 1 
Heap Ovvicrs: LIVERPOOL AND 
Total Invested Funds.......... £8,060,854. 
To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, Endowments or Annuities, 


THE COMPANY'S PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH 
Write for it, or “poly onze of the Offices or Agencies 


EXPENSES MODERATE. LARGE. 
Applications for 
CORNMILL AND ONARING CROSS, 


of MELBOURNE’ BANK, Limited. 
cAPrTAts 400,000 Shares of £5 each £3,000,000 


£500,000 
UNCALLED.. 500,000 1,000 ,000 
RésERVE FUND 400,000 

Loypon Orricr, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 

ERS—Bank of England, Royal Bank of Scotland ; Dub! — 

Deposits received on terms to be ascertained on application. 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


THE 


BANK NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Office—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 


Capital Paid-up £900,000 
eve Fans ¢ in Consois). £20,000 
Reserve Liability £1,500,000 


This Bank crants drafts on all tte pranchen and agencies, and transacts every description 
of basking business connected with New Zealaad, Australia, and Fiji. on the most favours 


H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


LOAN and MERCANTILE AGENCY 
COMPANY, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 1865, 


NEW ZEALAND 


Capital Subscribed £4, 000,000 

Capital Paid-up £363,767 

Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 318,667 

Investments per Balance-sheet at D y 1890 £4,204,780 


H. J. BRISTOWE, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES FERGUSSON, —_ ‘on 8.1.,K.C.M.G., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN E. GORST, Q.C., M. 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M P, 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart..M P, 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq., C.M.G. 
8ir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G.C.M.G. 
The Directors issue Terminable Debentures at par for £50 and upwards, bearing interest at 
4 per cent. for five or six years, end ay ~ cent. for seven to ten years ; and Four per Cent, 
Perpetua! Debentures or Four per Ge benture Stock at £97 per £100 
The interest is payable half-yearly,on January | ped se oy attached to the 
Dyeainres. and by warrants in favour of the registere oft ogapene of Stock. 
Debentures and Debenture Stock are limited to, wy are pony by, the Unpaid 
(els 258)and by the investments and general sesets of the Company. 
f application can be obtained at the offices of the Company 


Portland House, Basinghal! Street, London, E.0. HENRY M. PAUL, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 
THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Reserve fund. £90,000. 
issued to December 31, 1891, receive “five per cent. 
per cent. paid on F Shares (£30each) during Financial Year of issue, Five per cent. 
Five er cont = on Daoecite of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
one month's notice Four per cent. 
For apply to ‘he H. TEMPLE. 


(THE SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, St. George’s 
Fields, Southwark. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Upwards of 220 Blind People receive the benefits of thie Charity. Candidates, Mout 
blind, between the ages of 7 and 20, are elected by votes of Subscribers, and (free of all costs 
are received for about six years, during which they are taught a trade, and to read. write, 
and cipher: « few having marked ability being trained as Organists. An Annual Subscription 
vacancy at all elections; Life Su 

Bankers—Lioyd's Bank, Limited, 54 8t. James's Street, 8. W. 


FUNDS are earnestly requested for the Junior Branch School erected at Wandsworth 
R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


f LONDON TRUSS IETY, 35 Fi 
ClTY of LONDON TRI 800) ETY, insbury Square, 


Established 1807. 
Patron—H.8.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, 


(numbering now about 19.009 in of both from 
children a month old to talts over 9). Over 451,590 patieate have been cotleved: the 
formation of the charity up to it date, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and will be received the Society's 

Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary the 
JOHN Treasurer. 

JOHN WHITING DON, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL, 
The new building, for 160 beds, is completed, 
Accidents admitted at all hour: free. 
Special wards for Jewish patients are now opened. 
ome Hospital is worked on strictly provident principles. Population, one mile redius, 


tly NEEDED to t patients. Barkers. 
Meare. Givn, Mills, Currie, & Gn. mite. butions thankfully 
received and intormation given at the Hospital, Kings 
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COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 
LANCET.—“ Pure and very soluble.” | Sir C, A. CAMERON, President of 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 
MEDICAL TIMES.—Eminently suit- “IT have never tasted Uocoa that I 
able for iavalids.” like so well.” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 

1,815 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 

5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 

7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 


Particulars of how the children have been rescued by the other officers Children 
Society will be sent on application. fe ate 


An Emigration A: y, witha house at Winnipeg, Manitoba, is maintained for 
the 
reception of ads trained - the society. FUNDS are 
Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHOR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED —Telegravhic Address: BooKkMRN, 
136 STRAND, W.C., anv 37 PICCADILLY, W.: LONDON. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per anuum, paid in advance; 


Any part of the United Kingdom ...... ss.sscsssseseeseeeee £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World, including India, China, 
the British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America... 110 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


COUNT, 3d. in the ls. —-HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


London. All the Ni =, Prayers, Church Services, 
Post Orders promptly executed Libraries 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


The’ Office, Southampton Street, Strand, ; 
1892. 


Now ready. Love second Annual Publication, elegantly bound, £2 10s 
ission, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
THE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM: 
Royal Manual of the a ~- and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. 
B: EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices 
Birth, cation, &e., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in "the United Kingdom, ale plteirs- Apparent or Presu eee witha 
record of the Patronage at their = Offices which they hold or their Town 


London: Cuatro & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


TO JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 
ust published, Sixth Edition, royal 12mo. cloth, 12s, €d. 
THE J USTICE’ S NOTE BOOK. Containing the Jurisdic- 
tion and Duties of Justices, and an Epitome of Criminal Law. the late W. Knox 
J.P. sixth Edition. By ARCHIBALD Henry BopKIN, Esq., Barrister-at- 
“ We can thoroughly recommend the volume to magistrates.”—Law Times. 
Strevexs & Sons, Lim., 119 and 120 Chancery Lane, London. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FAIREST of THREE. By Henry Cresswe tt, 


Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” 3 vols. 


THE AFTERMATH. By Deng. 


THE WRONG THAT WAS DONE. By 


F. W. Ropixson, Author of “‘Grandmother’s Money” &c, 3 vols, 


A WASTED LIFE and MARR’D. By Lady 
Gertavns Srock, Author of “ Linked Lives” &c. 3 vols. 


THE IDES of MARCH. By G. M. Rozixs, 


Author of “‘ The Tree of Knowledge,” “A False ” &c. 3 vols, 


THE GAMBLER’S SECRET. By Percy 


FPENDALL, Author of ** Spiders and Flies” &c, 2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 
GOD’S FOOL, 


The New Serial, 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love,” and “The Sin of 
Joost Avelingh,” 


Was commenced in THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
on January the First. 


NOW READY. 


THE LETTERS of a LEIPZIG CANTOR; 


being the Letters of Moritz KauprMAnN to Franz Havser, Lupwic Spour, 
and other Musicians. Edited by Prof. Dr. ALrrep ScHOne and FeRDINAND 
Hitter. Translated and Arranged by A. D. CoteninGE, In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 


THE POPULAR NOVEL. 
MATTHEW TINDALE. 


In 3 vo!s, 
Is TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES THIS DAY. 


The CARLISLE PATRIOT. 


The most powerful and original work that has been produced iv 
Cumberland for many years. “‘The Fawcetts and Garods,” the author's 
first novel, possessed many good qualities, and gave evidence of higher 
qualities, which thought and experience would develop. We were scarcely 
prepared, however, for the advance in strength and firmness whick 
** Matthew Tindale ”’ reveals. Again and again we are reminded of George 
Eliot’s earlier works, not (of course) by any plagiarism, but by the calm 
progress through idyllic scenes to the appointed tragedy ; by the fidelity 
with which certain native characters are drawn; by the happiness with 
which village gossips are reported ; and by the loving descriptions of the 
colour and fragrance of our lanes and moors. The action is chiefly con- 
centrated in a fellside village, which may perhaps easily be identified 
some five or six miles east of Penrith; the theme is the working of the 
eternal passions which “now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime,” 
and the characters are brought out with striking power and insight. The 
local colouring is especially admirable......... Miss Varty-Smith shows her- 
self capable of the highest work, and her popularity is assured. 


The New Novel by Miss F. M. PEARD, the Author of “ Hi 
Cousin Betty,” “ Paul's Sister,” §c., is ready this day, in 
2vols. It is entitled 


THE BARONESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TANGLED SKEIN.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By Atpany DE 
gradually unravels with remarkable ease.. really clever a: on 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER 
COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, handsomely bound in red cloth. 
obtain 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


F. ¥. WHITE & CO.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(70 BE OBTAINED IN TOWN AND COUNTRY.) 


By Mrs. Lovett Camenoy.—WEAK WOMAN. 3 vols. 


(At all 


By Joun Srrance Wisrer.—THE OTHER MAN’S. 


WIFE, (Second Edition.) Cloth, 23.6d, (At all 
Booksellers’ and Bookstalls.) 


By Mrs. Honoerrorv.—A LIFES REMORSE. 


Ba In Picture 
(Author of “ Molly Bawn.”) > 


By Florence Marryat.—FACING the FOOTLIGHTS. 
{n Picture Cover, 1s. ; Cloth, ls. 6d. (At all Book- 
sellers’ and yo ) 


By “ Rrra. ee LAIRD 0’ COCKPEN. Cloth, 


(immediately. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 81 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
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MESSRS. WH. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 
Author of “At Home in Fiji,” “ A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man of War,” 
“Granite Crags,” “ Fire Fountains,” “ Wanderings in China,” &c. 
With 19 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


“ Mies Gordon Cumming is an ideal writer of books of travel......No traveller 
has described the on ot Ceylon with the force and eloquence ' that we find in 
Miss G Anti-Jacobin. 

“ A series os pleasant and vivid pictures of the beautiful island, and of the occupa- 
tion and industries of the people, copiously interspersed with notices of their 
history, religion, folk-lore, and the like...... The writer deals very fully with the 
charms of Nature on her numerous expeditions.”— Atheneum, 

“Since Emerson-Teonent’s monumental volumes, no description of the country 
80 fall, sccurate, well-illustrated, or entertaining, has been published.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


“ The narrative is as brilliant as any of Miss Cumming’s well-known volumes, 
sand the illustrations from the author's are excellent.” —Udserver, 
ean every respect a charming wishes to know all about that 
earthly paradise, Ceylon, should hasten to peruse the two delightful volumes 
written and illustrated by Miss Camming. Daily Telegraph. 


On February 1 will be published. 


THE CHRONICLES of WESTERLY. By 


the Author of “Culmshire Folk,” “ John Orlebar,”’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 25s. 6d. 


Next week will be published. 


THE EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. 
As set forth by Biblical Writers and by modern Critical Historians. By 


JAMES ERTSON, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University 
of Glasgow. Crown Byo. 108. 6d. 


This day is published. 


ESSAYS from “BLACKWOOD.” By the 


late ANNE Moztey, Author of “ Essays on Social Sub jects” ; "; Editor of “ The 
Letters and Correspondence of Cardinal Newman,” “ Letters of the Rev. 
J.B. we &c, With a Memoir by her Sister, Fanny Moztey, Post 8vo. 
price 78. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CUT WITH HIS OWN DIAMOND. By 


Pac. Cusuina, Author of “The Blacksmith of Voe,” “The Bull i’ tn’ 
Thorn,” &c,. 3 vols. crown 8ve. 25s. 6d. 
“ A story of the most intense interest......One of those which, once begun, the 
weader will be reluctant to set aside till the closing page is rea zhed."— Scotsman. 
“Ite wen individuality of form and movement has a fascination which no 
reader 


susceptid! can fail to feel.” —Anti-Jacobin. 
“ Une of the best novels Midland Counties Ierald. 
-“ A story conceived and vigorously told,” —AManchester Guardian, 


THE OLD and the NEW: ENGLISH 


COUNTRY LIFE. The Country Clergy—The Country Gentlemen—The 
Farmers—The Peasantry—The Eighteenth Century. T. E. 
M.A., Author “ Agricultural Labourers,” Essays in History and 
Politics,” * Life of Lord Beaconsfield,” &c. Crown 8vo. 53, 
“ Full of interesting information conveyed in clear, animated language.” 
Anti-Jacobin. 
“Tt has a distinct value as an impartial and able representation of a rural 
system that has almost entirely passed away.”— County Gentleman. 
“* His essays have the true old-world charm, and will be read with interest by all 
lovers of England, both as she was and as she is.” '— Baptist Magazine. 
“ Its charm is indisputable.” — Times, 
** His comparison between the country parson of the old school and the present 
“occupant of the rectory or vicarage is excellently drawn.”— Morning Jost. 


With 8 Illustrations, 


GODS and HEROES; or, the Kingdom of 


Jupiter. By R. E. FRANCILUON. Quer 8vo. 
Mr. Francillon bas indispensable in *Gods and Heroes’ in 
‘the most delightful way imaginable.”— Slack and White, 
“ While it isa capital introduction to stories which every ove should know, it is 
salso a delightful story-book.”— Daily Graphic. 
** We cannot us & more suitable gift for an intelligent child of cither sex.” 
“ a charming book.”—Scoisman, Globe, 


NOTES OF 


A PILGRIMAGE to JERUSALEM and the 


HOLY LAND. By F. OurpHant, B.A. Crown 3s. 6d. 
“Of the countless travels in Palestine we have read, none has given us so much 
fer as we turned its pages we scemed once more wandering amidst the 
scenes se truthfully and ey described, It is so well up to date that we 
‘would heartily recommend all intending pilgrims to make it their companion.” 
Spectator, 
“ The descriptions are vivid, the advice to future travellers is = peamuen” 
n Mail. 
“He gives a very realistic picture of the condition of Obristicnitg tn the Holy 
Land.”— Birmingham Gazette. 
“ Very useful tntending visitors to Jerusalem.’ “—Saturday Review, 


THE FALLEN CITY; and other Poems. By 


Wit Foster, Crown 8vo. 63. 
“ Almost unique for its combination of delicate fancy, hopefuln and com- 
charmiug is the little series of poems with musical names, The idea 
ds good, and the execution most harmonious.”—Maach+sier — 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDOY. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just ready, Globe 8vo. 5s. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 


1833-1845, By the late R. W. Cuvuncs, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's. 
*,* A New Volume of the Uniform Edition of Dean Church's Miscellaneous Works, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


VILLAGE SERMONS. Preached at Whatley. 


By the late R. W. Cuurcn, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's. 


BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 


SHORT SERMONS. By the Rev. Storrorp 


BROOKE. 
Jast ready, Fep. 8vo. 2s. net. 


HYMNS. Edited and Collected, with Thirty- 


six Original Hymns, by the Rev. SrorrorD BROOKE. 


NEW VOLUME of the “ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.” 
Just ready, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MONTROSE. By Mowsray Morris. With 


Portrait. 
NEW NOVBL. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
MARIAM; or, Twenty-one Days. By Horace 
VicTor. 
NEW VOLUME of MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES. 
Just ready, New Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MUCKLE JOCK, and other STORIES of 


PEASANT LIFE inthe NORTH. By the late Matcotm McLenyay. 


SPECTATOR.—* A book of rare interest and value.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Abounds with picturesque and racy description, 
with seen insight, with vigorons writing.” 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—* a at once by reason of its freshness, 
its reality, and ite dramatic consistenc; 


BY BRET HARTE. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


A FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By 


Bret Harre, Author of “Cressy,” “ Heritage of Dedlow Marsh.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* As a study of haman natare in the rough it is admi- 


TIONAL OBSERVER.—* Amusing, exciting, and well written.” 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


For FEBRUARY, 
Will contain an Article on “OLD AGE PENSIONS,” 


BY THE 
Right Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO., Luutep, 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


LONDON: 


WILL BE PUBLISHED, JANUARY 28. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


CARLYLE’S LECTURES ON 
THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, 


Delivered April to July 1833. Now printed for the first time, 
With Preface and Notes by Professor J. R. GREENE. 
Copyrighted in the United States of America by Messrs. Chas, Scribner's Sons. 
ELLIS & ELVEY, 29 NEW BOND STREBT, W. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 
NEW SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. 
Schools, with special re‘erence to the needs of Buys 
By br. R. WoeMELL, Head-Master of the Central 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 3e. 6d. net. With Answers, 48. 


A TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY MECHANICS; including 
HYDROSTATICS. adapted for Pupils entering for the College of Pre- 
ceptors, University Locals, london Matric “1% and Svuth Kensington E 
By Dr. R. WoRMELL. Crown 4svo. cloth, 3s. 


LECTURES on HEAT. By Dr. R. Wormert. A New 


Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Small crown 8vo. cloth, Is. net. 


VICTOR HUGO—QUATREVINGT-TREIZE,. Edited, for 
> With Notes, Introduction, and Life of Hugo. 


DUMAS—MONTE CRISTO. Edited, for Use in Schools, by 


Francis TARVER, M.A., Senior French Master at tun College. With Notes, intro- 
duction, and Life of Damas. Square sve. cloth, 2s. éd. net. 


HENRY GREVILLE—PERDUE. Edited, for Use in Schools, 
from the Thirty-fourth French Edition, by JAMES BOiBLLX, Senior French Master at 
Dulwich College. Square 8vo. cloth, 2s. met. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. Extracts from the 
best French Writers, acl the most famous episodes in the F: 
Edited, with Helps for ei, ump A. M.A... 
Master of King School Bheining and ©. M. Dix, M.A., 


2s. net. 


A Manual for Use in 
ing into business or commerce. 
oundation Schvols vt London. 


Xaminations. 


LONDON: 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


Publisher te the India Office, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S LIST. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


THIS DAY IS READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


THE HISTORY OF 
DAVID GRIEVE, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere” &c. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA.” 


Just published, crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE TALKING HORSE;; and other Tales. 


By F. Ansrey, Author of *‘ Vice Versi,” “The Giant's Robe,” “A Fallen 


Idol,” &c. 
“Pall of quain’ fun about dogs and boys, and with now and then  graver 
=e: no one but the Author of ‘ Vice Vers&’ could have pro- 

"Daily Chronicle. 


On January 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 1¢4. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Fesrvary. 


containing “ THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP,” by Henry Szron MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ Young Mistley,” chaps. 5 to 9—““ON DUTCH CANALS ”— 
“THE TENANTS’ BALL” —“ PRETTY POLL!”—‘** HOW SHE GOT 
OUT OF IT”"—“THE JUBILEE OF A CROWN COLONY: HONG- 
KONG, 1841-91 "—“ THE STRANGE STORY of MR. ROBERT DALYELL,” 
by Mrs, OLIPHANT, Chaps. 4 to 6. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB and its FOUNDERS. 


By Roper Brack, M.A., Author of “ Horse-racing in France.” Crown 8vo, 


price 
“ A very ini book...... be confidently recommended to all who care 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By E. Author of “‘The Touchstone of Peril.” Crown 8vo. 63. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


JEROME K. JEROME’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 


THE IDLER. 


EDITED BY 
JEROME K. JEROME and ROBERT BARR. 


CONTENTS of No. I. 
FrontispriecE—MARK TWAIN AS HE IS. 
CHAPTERS OF THE CLAIMANT. By Mark 
With Illustrations by Hal H 
DEAD LEAVES WHISPER. (A hitherto unpublished Poem.) By the late 
Puitip BouRKE Marston. With Portrait. 
ENCHANTED CIGARETTES. By ANDREW LaNG, With Illustrations by 
Lascelles. 
ART AND THE KING. By J. Bernarp Partaipcr. With Illustrations by 
the Author. 
HER FIRST SMILE. By James Payn. With Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. 
SOME STARTLING PHOTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. By W. A. Dun- 
KERLEY. 


SILHOUETTES. By Jerome K. Jerome. With Illustrations by Lascelles, 
THE NEW SHOP. By J. F.Suttivan. With Illustrations by the Author. 


THE ENGLISH SHAKESPEARE, By I. Zanewitt, Author of “ Bachelor's 
Club.” With Illustrations by J. Finberg. 


THE FATAL SMILE. By Cynicus. With Illustrations by the Author. 


A Comet ass INTERVIEW WITH MARK TWAIN. By LuxeSuarp. 
With Illustrations by Geo. Hutchinson and others. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF MRS. BUNKER. Brer Hanrre, ith Illustra- 
tions by Geo. Hutchinson. ad be 


THE IDLERS’ CLUB. Jerome K. Robert Barr, BARRY 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


‘NEW BOOK BY A.K.H.B. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST, ANDREWS, 


September 1865 to September 1890. 
By the Author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 


2 vols. 8vo, Vol. I., 1865-1878, 12s, 
*,* No part of this book has appeared in periodicals. 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S ‘‘ ENGLAND.” 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. LECKY'S “ HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY” is in course of issue in Twelve 
Monthly Volume:, crown 8vo. price 6s. each, This Edition will be divided into 
Two Sections: ENGLAND, 7 Volumes; IRELAND,5 Volumes. The First 
Volume of “ ENGLAND” is now ready. 


NEW and CHEAPER RE-ISSUE of MR. ANDREW LANG’S 
WORKS. 


New Editions of wrt meg Works by Mr. ANDREW LANG will be issued 
Monthly Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each net. 
1, LSTTERS TO pEaD AUTHORS, | 3, OLD FRIENDS. (March. 
(Ready. | 4, LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 
2. BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. [ February (April. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY (New Volume). 
SKATING. By J. M. Hearucore and C. G. 


TEBBUTT. By T. MAxweLL WiTHAM. With Contri- 
butionson CURLING (Rev. Joun Kerr), TOBOGGANING (Ormond HAKE) 
ICE-SAILING (Henry A. Buck), BANDY (C. G. Tepnurr). With 8 
Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text by C. Waymrer and Captain R. 
ALEXANDER, and from Photographs. Orown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


PROF. MAX MULLER’S GIFFORD LECTURES. Third Series, 


AN THROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: _ the 


F. Max Mitier, K.M. Crown 8vo. 10s, 


MR. S. R. GARDINER'S NEW ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to 1885. By SamueL Rawson GAaRpmver, LL.D. 
Complete in One Volume, with 378 Dlustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 12s, 

“ The illustrations are so admirably chosen, so well reproduced, and so numerous, 
that they place the book in a class by itself | handbooks of English history. 
There is ——— no ether single book which illustrates English History on so 
complete a scale and in such a small compass.” —Guardian, 


NEW FRAGMENTS. By Jonn Tywnatt, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ConTENTs :— The Sabbath—Goethe’s “Farbenlehre”—Atoms, Molecules, and 
Ether Waves—Count Rumford—Louis Pasteur, his Life and Labours—The Rain- 
bow and its yyy delivered at the Birkbeck Institution on October 22, 
1884—Thomas —Life in the - About Common Water—Personal Recol- 
lections of Thomas le—On Unveiling the Statue of TLomas Carlyle—On the- 
Propagation, and Prevention of Old Alpine Jottings—A Morning 


RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Sergeant- 


Surgeon to Charles II. : & Biographical Study. By Surgeon-General Sir 
T. Lonemorg, O.B., F. B.C.8., &o, With Portraitand Illustration. 8vo. 10s.6d.. 


HALF-HOURS with the MILLIONAIRES: 


showing how much Harder it is to Spenda Million than to Make it. Edited: 
by B. Crown 8vo. 68, 


NURSERY COMEDIES: a Collection of 


By Mrs. Hues Bett, Author of “ Chamber 
&c, Crown 8vo. ls. 6d. 


A PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY COAT of 


iy H— With an Account of its History and Authenticity. By RictaRD- 
. CLARKE,8.J, Crown 8vo, 4s. 


The MISOHIEF of MONICA. A Novel. By 


“ Mrs. Walford’s new novel deserves to beside the best she has given 
us. As @ novel of cod ts excelled in trath 
and felicity.”—Scotsman. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 359. 


CONTENTS : 
1, THE CORRESPONDENCE OF | 6. 7 ore OF THE PRIVY 
COUNT POZZO DI BORGO. COUNCIL, 


2. RIDING AND POLO. 
8. THR LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 


7. RODNEY AND THE NAVY OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


DOLLINGER. 8 FROUDE’'S CATHERINE OF 
4, SIDGWICK’'S ELEMENTS OF ARAGON. 
POLITICS. 9. THE FATE OF THE SUDAN. 


5. MEMOIRS OF GENERAL MARBOT. | 10. THE COMING CRISIS. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—FEBRUARY. 


THE THREE FATES, By F. Marion ae gy ~~ EYES.” A Shakespeare 

A DESERT FRUIT. By Grant ALLEN. FRIENDSHIP. By Miss I. A. 
ONE, TWO, THREE. By Cuaries TAYLOR. 
DFREY LELAND. MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. ALrrep W. 


THE SEALSKIN PURSE. An Inci- Hunt. Chaps, IV.-VI. 
dent founded on Fact. By Loura | AT THB SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
MOLES WorTs, Anprew Lana, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, LONDON. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00, 18 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & 00.,. LTD, 


_ THE LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


| THE DUKE OF CLARENCE AND AVONDALE 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
By J. D. REES. 


With 5 Autotype Portraits and 28 Views in Fostageneee, Super-royal 8vo. cloth extra, b2velled boards, 
gilt top, price 31s. 6d. 
illustrated volume...... A pleasant and valuable record of an important 
i ont in his life.” ly 


THE LATE CARDINAL MANNING. 
TOWARDS EVENING. Extracts from the Writings of 


CARDINAL MANNING. Third Edition. 16mo. 2s. 


MODERN SCIENCE. 
Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each Volume, 
THE CAUSE of an ICE AGE. By Sir Rozerr Batt, F.R.S., 


Royal Astronomer of Ireland. [ Ready. 


THE HORSE: a Study in Natural History, By Wittiam 


HENRY FLOWER, C.B., Director of the British Natural History Museum. [ Ready. 


THE AK: a Study in Botany. By H. Marsnatt Warp, 


[/mmediately. 


THE “LAWS and PROPERTIES of MATTER. By R. T. 


GLAZEBROOK, F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (.n the press. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
COLOUR-BLINDNESS and COLOUR-PERCEPTION. By 


F. W. M.D. Plates. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
ten and the matter well arranged. ton anit en 


the abject cot colour-blindness.”—Saturday Review. 
SOCIALISM, NEW and OLD. By Professor Witt1am Granam. 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 5s, 
recommended to all who are interested in the study of Socialism, and not so 
reasoned 


“May be confidently 
intoxicated with ae of a new heaven and a new earth as to be impatient of temperate and 


criticism.” — Time: 
THE PRIMITIVE FAMILY in its ORIGIN and DEVELOP. 


MENT. By C.N.SrTarckxe. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“ Thoroughness and industry displayed in this readable and exceedingly instructive work.”—A‘heneum, 
“ Displays wide knowledge = patient research.”—Morning Post. 

THE COLOURS of ANIMALS: their Meaning and Use, 
especially considered in the case of Insects, By E. B. —— F.B.S. With Chromolithogra: 
Frontispiece and upwards of 60 Figures in Text. Crown 8vo. 5s. = 

“ Mr, Poulton's valuable work.”"— Morning Post. 
“ The author is particularly well qualified to write upon this popular subject...... The excellence of the 
book, which we can recommend.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
LINGUISTIC and ORIENTAL ESSAYS. By R. Cust, LL.D. 


First Series, 10s. 6d.; Second Series, with 6 Maps, 21s.; Third Series, 21s. 


A MANUAL of HINDU PANTHEISM. The Vedantasara. 


Translated by Major G. A. JACOB. Third Edition. 6s. 


THE ORDINANCES of MANU. Translated from the Sanskrit. 
by the late A.C. BURNELL, C.1.E. Edited by EDWARD W. HOPKINS. Second 


HISTORY of INDIAN LITERATURE. By Atsrecut Weser. 


Translated from the German by J. SARS Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 


| SELECTED POEMS of ROBERT BURNS. With an Intro- 


duction by ANDREW LANG. Elzevir 8vo. parchment or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 
[Parchment Library. 


“Charming volume...... Mr. Lang is at once a true Scotchman in his admiration, a true critic in his 


discrimination.” —7imes. 


THE EPIC of HADES. By Lewis Morris. New Edition. 


Elzevir 8vo. choicely printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. [Elzevir Seri:s. 


GARDEN-CRAFT: OLD and NEW. With 16 Full- 
Mustrations and Plans. By JOHN D.SEDDING. With Introductory Memoir by the Rev. ED 


FRANCIS RUSSELL, M.A. Demy 8vo. 128. 
Pleasant ip and correct precept...... The illustrations of English, Dutch, and Italian gardens are a 


gossip 
delightful feature of the book.” — Times. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By Arraur H. Smira. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE OCCULT SCIENCES. A Compendium of Transcend- 
ental Doctrine and Exveriment, embracing an Account of Magical Practices, Secret Sciences in 
eonnection with Magic, Moderm Spiritualism, Mesmerism, Theosophy, &c. By ARTHUR EDWARD 


WAITE. Crown 8vo. 63. 
Small 


By Sueiza. 


POPULAR NOVELS.’ 
Each 6s. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. : 
THE FLIGHT OF THE SHADOW, 
THERE AND BACK. 

DONAL GRANT. 

HOME AGAIN, 

CASTLE WARLOCK. 

MALCOLM. 

THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. 

ST. GEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL. 
WHAT'S MINE'’S MINE. 


ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. 
WILFRED CUMBERMEDE. 
THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. 
PAUL FABER, SURGEON. 
THE ELECT LADY. 


BY MAXWELL GRAY. 


IN THE HEART OF THE STORM. 
THE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY, 
SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND. 


BY COLONEL MEADOWS 
TAYLOR. 
SEETA. 


TIPPOO SULTAUN: A TALE OF 
THE MYSORE WAR. 


RALPH DARNELL. 
A NOBLE QUEEN. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 
TARA: A MAHRATTA TALE. 


BY LUCAS MALET. 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION, 


BY “TASMA.” 


A SYDNEY SOVEREIGN, 
OTHER TALES. 


IN HER EARLIEST YOUTH. 


AND 


BY MONA CAIRD. 
THE WING OF AZRAEL. 


BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 


MARCELLA GRACE. 
FAIR EMIGRANT. 


BY MRS. G. L. BANKS. 
GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE, 

BY HESBA STRETTON. 
THROUGH A NEEDLE'’S EYE. 


BY HAY HUNTER AND 
WALTER WHYTE. 


SKETCHES from NATURE: Poems. 
BALLADS and LYRICS. By Kartnarive Tynan. Small 


crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
crown 8vo. 5a. 


LONDON : 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


MY DUCATS AND MY DAUGHTER. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODK & CO., at No, 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by WILLIAM BO} CE, 
at the Office, No. 38 Foathampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Ooveat Garden, in the County of London.—saturday, January 23, 1892. 
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